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PREFACE, TO: ,SHCONDSEDITION: 


I was asked by the Author to say a few words by way of 
Preface to the first edition. I comply willingly with his 
request that I should do the same for the present edition. 
The principal object of the treatise is to give, with 
reference more particularly to Scotland, a view of everything 
that is now being done to improve the condition of the 
blind. Every one who has been brought by duty, neces- 
sity, or choice, in contact with the blind must have felt 
the want of the information which this book supplies, 
and must have known instances where the desire to do 
good has died out for the want of knowledge of the 


means by which it could be effected. The Author’s long 
experience in connection with the blind, his ample tom 


ledge of the whole subjec‘, his true sympathy with those 
on whom so heavy a burden has been laid, and the simple 
earnestness of his character, have well fitted him to supply 
the want. 

There are over three thousand blind persons in Scotland, 
and of these it has been estimated that about one- tenth have 
been blind from their birth. To the great bulk of these the 
ordinary kinds of employment, the ordinary sources of 
amusement and improvement, and the ordinary means of 
education arein great measure closed. And this lessen- 
ing of the means of supply of all these things, is accom- 
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panied by a great increase of their necessity. The untrained 
blind child is so helpless that education of every kind is far 
more needful to him than to his seeing companion, and in 
the case of a person who when grown up has had the mis- 
fortune to lose his sight, it generally happens that the greater 
part of his education and training has to be given of new. 
The present treatise explains what is being done more es- 
pecially in Scotland for the education of the young blind, 
whether in intellectual matters or in the trades by which 
they are to live; what is being done to teach and to employ 
the adult blind ; and, generally, to bring to the knowledge of 
the interested public everything which is attempted for the 
amelioration of their condition. With these objects the 
Author has carefully given all the different institutions 
which exist in Scotland for the benefit of the blind, explain- 
ing their constitutions and objects, the pecuniary means at 
their command, the terms on which they admit those in- 
tended to receive benefit, and the methods they pursue. In 
connection with the subject it is impossible to confine the 
attention to Scotland alone, and much useful information and 
many valuable opinions will be found upon questions which 
affect the condition of the blind in whatever country they 
may happen to live. In this way, many questions are touched 
upon, such as the best systems for educating the young, 
whether in the elementary branches of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic or in higher branches, or in their trades; and 
where they are best educated, whether in private homes or 
public hospitals—in ordinary schools along with seeing 
children, or in special schools for themselves. The like 
questions with regard to adults receive attention. 

I believe this treatise has had a great value as a 
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stimulus to future progress. . It is a first necessity for pro- 
gress to know what has already been done, so as to show 
the point from which we have to start, the defects we have 
to remedy, and the ground we have to cover. ‘That there is 
much yet to be done for the blind is beyond doubt, and, as 
a first step towards improvement, it seems to me greatly to 
be desired that there were some better system for co- 
Operation among the various institutions which try to help 
them. Just as on the large scale the blind have suffered 
from the introduction of too many systems of reading and 
notation, so in Scotland there is reason to believe that a 
great deal more might be done for them, if the institutions, 
in place of each pursuing its own way according to its own 
lights, were to consult and co-operate together in some 
systematic manner. How this purpose could best be 
attained, whether by Government giving a helping hand, or 
by the voluntary efforts of. the institutions themselves, can 
hardly be discussed here. And it is to be regretted that 
the recent Government Commission has not succeeded on 
this point in making any very practical proposal. All that 
I would insist on here is that more co-operation is desirable. 

It is a question well worthy of consideration whether 
the blind children of Scotland so far as requiring to be edu- 
cated within any institution, would not be best educated in 
some one large, well equipped institution ; but whether we 
were to go so far as that or no there can be no question 
about the inconvenience of such things as each institution 
pursuing its own system of education, with the result that 
the scholars of one school sometimes have difficulty in 
communicating with those of another. In the same way, 
the institutions follow at present no uniform system for 
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the employment of the adult blind, with the result that they 
sometimes compete against each other for subscriptions or 
business, and sometimes make the blind discontented by 
invidious comparisons, usually founded on misconceptions, 
between their treatment in one place and another. 

Since the last edition was published, great progress has 
been made in the ideas which concern the best way of regu- 
lating both the young and the adult life of the blind. 
It has come to be altogether undisputed that the less thé 
blind are isolated, or are confined to Institutions, whether 
for education or work, and the more they are allowed to live 
exactly as persons who are able to see, the more happy and 
useful they are. Fora small proportion, education within 
an institution will I believe always be a necessity, but it has 
been demonstrated that the large proportion of blind chil- 
dren can be best educated at the public schools, and the 
facts which the author has been able to give in support of 
this view are as interesting as they are conclusive. The 
operation of the recent statute authorising and requiring the 
education of the blind and deaf to be conducted in the 
public schools, has, as regards the former, of whom only I 
am at present speaking, proved completely successful. 
The only thing in the.act to be materially regretted is 
that the scope is somewhat too restricted, and that it has 
failed to use the word blind in the liberal sense in which 
the institutions for their benefit used it, as including not 
only the absolutely blind, but also those children who are 
too blind to be able to read the ordinary school books used 
by other children. It is to be hoped that this omission, 
which is, doubtless, merely accidental, and on which it is to 
be hoped few school boards would found, will soon be recti- 
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fied. In dealing with the adult blind, the information as to 
the system used in Saxony, which the author renders more 
accessible, is most valuable, as showing how a middle course 
can with great advantage be taken between leaving the blind 
with no friendly hands to help, and assuming that entire 
responsibility for their welfare which is involved in domicil- 
ing them in an asylum. 

In conclusion, I cordially recommend this work to all 
who are interested in the improvement of the condition of 
the blind, confident that they will find in it something 
which, with due reflection, they may turn to the good of 
those who have the deep misfortune to live shrouded in 


unbroken night. 


J. DOVE WILSON. 


ABERDEEN, 2nd February, 1891. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


A book is in no sort like a cable, to be judged by its weakest inch, 

A chain to be condemned because some of its links are faulty ; 

If the tree have any well-ripened fruit, produce them for the banquet, 
And let the sourlings be. — Zupfer. 


GINS the first issue of Lzght on Dark Paths, 
J’ much has happened of the deepest importance 
to the blind. Death has been busy among their 
friends. The Rev. Thomas Blackstock, blind himself, 
the best of missionaries and happiest of men, as was 
fitting in a nature so loving and a life so busy as his ; 
The Earl of Mar and Kellie, who like his father before 
him concerned himself in all that concerned the wel- 
fare of the blind; Sir James Watson, to whose efforts 
the Glasgow Mission owes much, its fund for fostering 
the home industries of the blind especially ; Mr. 
David Paton—*“ A prince in Israel has fallen ;” Dr, 
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Armytage, founder, promoter, and life and soul of the 
British and Foreign Association for the education and 
employment of the blind. These and many more 
have gone. But other friends have come, and not 
alone from these accessions is progress to be measured. 
The public understanding has been educated, the 
public conscience quickened regarding the condition 
of the blind in these islands ; and conviction has come 
home,—in measure at least—that compared with con- 
tinental nations and especially with the United States, 
our legistative record respecting the blind is humi- 
lating reading. 

The appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
into, and report upon the condition of the blind, was 
an effect of that conviction, while the records of its 
investigations and the issue of its report have in turn 
strengthened the desire to do all that legislation may, 
to better the condition of the blind and deaf and 
dumb, with whom the blind were bracketted for the 
purposes of the Commission. This bracketting pro- 
duced some difficulties, but had advantages in the 
increased importance it gave to the enquiry, and facili- 
tating the passing of the Act of 1890. 

If seven cities claimed the honour of Homer’s nati- 
vity, an equal number of organizations claim that their 
endeavours brought this Royal Commission to its 
birth, if born it was, for it came by instalments, and so 
it may have only “growed.” At all events, as it increased 
in size it grew in fitness for its purpose. It was the 
child of many prayers, not alone of the parliamentary 
kind, but the inarticulate cryings of mothers of blind 
children who were inexpressibly dear to them, know- 
ing not what to ask, but in bitterness of soul saying, 
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“ T am a woman of a very sorrowful spirit.” Promised 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, the promise was 
promptly endorsed by that of Lord Salisbury ; and 
on the 28th of July, 1885, the Commission was ap- 
pointed. Two members were added in August, and 
on petition of the Scottish Blind Teachers’ Union, 
W. A. Arrol, Esq., Glasgow, was also appointed. In 
January, 1886, the Commission was revoked and re- 
modelled—The Duke of Westminster disappeared as 
Chairman, Lord Egerton of Tatton taking his place.’ 
It is doubtless due largely to its Chairman and to Mr. 
Arrol, that its report is so complete and its recom- 
mendations so catholic in their character. That Report 
and these recommendations it has been our task to 
condense and exhibit in such order as suited the 
plan of our hand-book. The census with which the 
report begins, we have relegated to the last chapter, 
substituting in our introduction a table from the 
census returns of Scotland which the Commissioners 
do not give in their Report. Reference to page 155 
will show that in the opinion of the Commission 
the census returns are rather understated, while 
a glance at this table will show that an extensive 
seaboard and a high blind rate go together, as witness 
Shetland, with 69 blind to a population of 31,000 or 
more than 2 blind persons for every 1000 inhabitants, 
while in the general population of Scotland there is 
only 1 in every 1,182. 


Total number of Blind in Scotland, at the Census of 1881, 3158, of 
whom, 1556 are Males and 1602 Femalese Blind from birth, 288—134 
~ being Males and 146 Females; while 2807 became so after birth—1422 
Males and 1456 Females. 

Proportion of blind to the population of Scotland is 1 in every 1182. 
Males I in every 1156. Females 1 in every 1208. 

From birth I in every 13,341 of the population is Blind, the 
proportion being I in every 1298 in those who by disease or accident 
became so after birth. 
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WVUMBER OF BLIND IN EACH OF THE COUNTIES OF 
SCOTLAND IN 1881. 









































CounrTIES. Males eae Tor. CounTIEs. Males ae Tor 
| 

Shetland .. dhe 30 39 69 Dumbarton ie 23 2I 44 
Orkney... Ss 15 27 42 Argyll oP : 38 43 81 
Caithness .. co |) ee 46 69 Bute x ee 8 9 17 
Sutherland ; 12 22 34 Renfrew .. ae 61 68 | 129 
Ross and Cromarty 46 73 +| 116 PS oe es ae 84 89 || 173 
Inverness .. : 54 60 | 114 Lanark... ce ee 324 735 
Nairn é i 5 5 Io Linlithgow oe 13 II 24 
Elgin or Moray a 14 2 35 Edinburgh -» | 238 | 212 | 450 
Banff : wi 13 29 42 Haddington ee 16 20 36 
Aberdeen .. =e | X22) |) -r285)|t250 Berwick .. =e 4 II 13 
Kincardine te 5 13 18 Peebles .. ‘ 3 7. 10 
Forfar wo e 98 98 | 196 Selkirk  .. ats -- 2 2 
Perth ie ss 45 61 106 Roxburgh .. Re 18 10 28 
Fife... 38 sre, I °49) 52 | 101 Dumfries .. al hoe?’ 26 60 
Kinross... a 4 3 7 Kirkcudbright ., 21 15 36 
Clackmannan 4 19 23 Wigtown ,. a0 Ig 15 34 

titling, )-e. ae iP bss 32 58 
1556 | 1602 | 3158 








The first issue, doubtless, owed much of its accep- 
tance to the kindness of Sheriff Dove Wilson, and the 
renewal of his prefatory notice now makes us his 
debtor in double measure. 

Dr. Moon of Brighton, Mr. Boyle of London, Wm. 
Harris, Esq., Leicester, Wm. Ferguson, Esq., of Kin- 
mundy, Messrs. Macdonald and Mathie, of Glasgow 
Mission, and many helpers more have our most 
grateful thanks. We have drunk, of course, at those 
public wells of knowledge, the Encyclopedias, and at 
many rills besides— 

Have slaked our thirst without a thought 
Of whence the waters came. 


BONNYMUIR PLACE, 


ABERDEEN, February, 1891. 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


OIE ATS G@ 5 o loybraoly 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown, 
Afflicted and deserted of my mind, 

Yet, am I not cast down. 


I am weak—yet strong, 
I murmur not that I no longer see ; 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong 


Father, Supreme, to Thee.” 
MILTON. 


‘‘ Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind? 
Jesus answered, neither this man nor his parents.” 


ek is no very early history of education or of 
4 industries amongst the blind, for the good 


reason that, in the olden time, there was no education 
for them, and, as to industry, that seems to have been 
confined to begging in the streets and by the wayside. 
Judging from the effects which this kind of life has on 
those who practise it now, the character of the blind 
then, could hardly have been of an elevated type ; and 
when it is considered that their neighbours aie 
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their infirmity as an expression of the Divine dis- 
pleasure because of some unknown sin, their condition 
must have been pitiable indeed. 

That there were many. blind in ancient times, is 
evident from the writings of the physicians on ocular 
diseases, and though there was no systematic education 
for the mass of those, yet, individuals, by the force of 
their genius, have made an enduring name for them- 
selves, by excelling in various branches of learning. 

Biographical sketches of a few of those may be in- 
tercsting and appropriate as introductory to a 
consideration of educational and industrial effort on 
behalf of the blind. 

HOMER may well lead the van of the “ mighty dead,” 
who will be noticed here, for he is believed to have 
lived a thousand years before the Christian era,—is 
known as the father of epic poetry, and occupies no 
mean rank as philosopher and historian. 


‘‘ High on the first, the mighty Homer shone, 
Eternal adamant composed his throne ; 
Father of verse, in holy fillets drest, 
His silvery beard waved gently o’er his breast. 
Tho’ blind, a boldness in his looks appears, 
In years he seemed, but not impaired by years.” 


What also seems agreed regarding him is, that he 
taught in the school of his stepfather, Phemius, in 
Smyrna, and had begun his “Iliad” while so engaged, 
and before losing his sight. His desire to see the 
places described in that poem, and to get acquainted 
with the mythology of the races treated on, led him to 
travel through Greece, Egypt, Africa, and Spain. 

While at Ithaca, he was seized with a complaint in 
his eyes which detained him there under the care of 
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Mentor. He recovered his sight for a time, but ere he 
arrived at his home in Smyrna, the disease had re- 
turned with increased virulence, and left him blind. 

Wandering minstrel as he now became, he took to 
himself a wife, and visited and sung the praises of the 
chief cities of Greece. 

In the eighth book of the Odyssey, he is supposed 
to refer to the loss of his own sight. When speaking 
of Demodocus, he says— 


“Dear to the muse, who gave his days to flow 
With mighty blessings, mixed with mighty woe, 
With clouds of darkness, quenched his visual ray, 
But gave him power to raise the lofty lay.” 


Where Homer died, or was buried, is as uncertain 
as the time and place of his birth. Wilson—himself 
blind—says of Homer, “ Nothing is equal to the clear- 
ness and majesty of his style, to the sublimity of his 
thoughts, to the strength and sweetness of his verses, 
or to that natural simplicity of manner, which is the 
crowning ornament of composition, and is justly called 
the dress of nature.” 

The following from article “Blind” in the Exc. Britz., 
it is to be hoped may be taken cum grano sales :— 
“ Several philosophers voluntarily deprived themselves 
of sight, in order to pursue their contemplations with 
less interruption, and among those who inflicted on 
themselves this deprivation, is cited Democritus of 
Abdera.” 

DIODATUS, Cicero’s master, taught geometry after 


he lost his sight, and with great success. 
CORNELIUS AUFIDIUS, a Roman, who had lost his 


sight in youth, wrote a history of Greece. 
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EusiBus, an Asiatic, became blind at five years of 
age, acquired great knowledge, and taught in the 
schools with much acceptance. 

Passing into the Christian era, St. Jerome speaks 
with great respect of his master, DYDIMUS, of 
Alexandria, who acquired great learning by having the 
best authors, sacred as well as profane, read to him. 
Mathematics and theology were his favourite studies. 
He also lost his sight when five years of age, and died 
A.D. 398, at the age of eighty-five. 

NICASIE, of Malignes, who lost his sight at three 
years of age, was a great scholar—taught publicly in 
the University of Cologne Common and Civil Law, 
citing from memory long passages that he had never 
seen. Became a doctor of Lourain, afterwards a 
priest, a preacher, and died at Cologne in 1492. 

JOHN FERNAND, a Belgian, the son of poor 
parents, was blind from his birth. In spite of all 
difficulties, he “became a poet, logician, philosopher, 
and musician.” 

ULDARIC SCHOMBERG, born in Germany, about 
the year 1610, lost his sight from small-pox at three 
years of age. He became a student of polite learning, 
and a professor at Leipsic, and afterwards at 
Hamburg. 

JOHN MILTON, born December, 1608. Not even 
an outline can be attempted of the life of this man. 
A list of his writings even would be too much for our 
space, and it will be more in accordance with the pur- 
pose of these pages to know his thoughts on the 
affliction which befel him in the loss of sight, which 


came upon him gradually, and became complete early 
in the year 1652, 
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Like more ordinary mortals, Milton clung to the 
hope of getting back his lost treasure, and two years 
later writes to a friend a statement for submission to 
a Parisian oculist of that time. He says—“I trans- 
mit to you the symptoms of my disease, that I may 
not seem to neglect any means—perhaps divinely 
suggested—of relief. It is now, I think, about ten 
years since I first perceived my sight to grow weak. 
When I sat down to read in the morning my eyes 
gave me considerable pain, and refused their office, 
till fortified by moderate exercise of body. If I 
looked at a candle, it appeared surrounded with an 
iris. In a little time, a darkness, covering the left 
side of the left eye, intercepted the view in that di- 
rection. Objects also in front seemed to dwindle in 
size whenever I closed my right eye. 

“A few months previous to my total blindness, 
while I was perfectly stationary, everything seemed 
to swim backwards and forwards, and now thick 
vapours appear to settle on my forehead and temples 
which weigh down my eye-lids with an oppressive 
sense of drowsiness. 

“Before I wholly lost my sight, as soon as I lay 
down in bed and turned on either side, brilliant flashes 
ot light used to issue from my closed eyes, and, after- 
wards, on the gradual failure of my powers of vision, 
colours, proportionally dim and faint, seemed to rush 
out with a degree of vehemence and a kind of noise. 
These have now faded into blackness such as ensues 
on the extinction of a candle, or blackness only varied 
and intermingled with a dullish grey. 

“The constant darkness, however, in which I live 
inclines more to a whitish than a blackish tinge, and 
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the eye turning round admits, as through a narrow 
chink, a very small portion of light. 

I often reflect that, as many days of darkness, pecon 
ing to the wise man, are allotted to us all, mine are 
recreated by the conversations and intercourse of 
friends, and far more agreeable than those deadly 
shades of which Solomon speaks. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,” and 
why should not each of us likewise acquiesce in the 
reflection that he derives the benefit of sight not from 
his eyes alone, but from the guidance and providence 
of the same Supreme Being. 

“J willingly surrender my own faculty of vision in 
conformity to His good pleasure, and with a heart 
strong and stedfast I bid you, my Phalaris, farewell.” 

Happily, Milton’s own experience and reflections 
on the loss of sight are much less dismal than he puts 
into the mouth of Samson. We suppose this is what 
Doddridge would call the case of one under the hid- 
ing of God’s countenance. 


*©O, dark, dark, dark amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse— 
Without all hope of day ! 


O, first created beam, and Thou, great Word, 
‘* Let there be light, and light was over all ;” 

Why am I thus bereaved Thy prime decree ? 

The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant inter-lunar cave. 


Since so necessary is to life, 
And almost life itself, if it be true 
That life is in the soul. 
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She all in every part, why was this sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 
So obvious and so easy to be quenched ? 
And not as feeling through all parts diffused, 
That she might look at will through every pore! 
Then, had I not been thus exiled from light, 
As in the land of darkness, yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 

And buried ; but, O, yet more miserable ! 
Myself my sepulchre—a moving grave: 
Buried, yet not exempt 

By privilege of death and burial, 

From most of other ills, pains, and wrongs, 
But made, hereby, obnoxious more 

To all the miseries of life.” 


The following, from the Oxford edition of Milton’s 
Works, will be read with interest, not only on account 
of the exquisite beauty of the verses, but because they 
have been omitted in later editions, and are com- 
paratively unknown. They are supposed to have 
been amongst the latest productiins of his pen :— 


‘*T am old and blind ; 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown, 
Afflicted and deserted of my mind, 

Yet, am I not cast down. 


I am weak—yet strong, 

I murmur not that I no longer see ; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong 
Father, Supreme, to Thee. 


O, merciful one, 
When men are furthest, Thou are most near, 
When men, haply, my weakness shun, 

Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling place, 
And there is no more night. 


- 
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On my bended knee 
I recognise Thy purpose, clearly shewn— 
My vision Thou hast dim’d, that I may see 
Thyself—Thyself alone. 


I have nought to fear ; 
This darkness is the shadow of thy wing, 
Beneath it I am almost sacred ; here 
Can come no evil thing. 


Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapp’d in the radiance of Thy sinless hand, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go— 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng, 
From angel-lips I seem to here the ow 

Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs of paradise refresh my brow, 

That earth in darkness lies. 


In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture ; waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit ; strains, sublime, 
Bend over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre ; 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine.”’* 


Milton died on 10th November, 1674, in his sixty- 
sixth year, at his house in Bun-hill Fields, and was 
buried in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 

A monument, with his bust, has been erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey. 


* Doubts have been raised as to the Authorship of this poem. That the verses 
are worthy of Milton at his best, few will deny. 
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Dr. SANDERSON, professor of mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge, is sufficiently famous to have 
a biography of his own. He was born in Yorkshire, 
and died at Cambridge at the age of fifty-six. 

A blind Frenchman became a distiller and was his 
own traveller for the sale of his products. At home, 
. he slept during the day and worked at night, because 
“nobody disturbed him then.” Some of his ideas were 
curious. “He asked if naturalists were the only 
persons who saw with the microscope, and_ if 
astronomers were the only persons who saw into the 
telescope. He believed that astronomers had eyes 
different from other men. He could tell if he was in 
a thoroughfare or in a cul-de-sac.” ; 

M. HUBER, of Geneva wrote on the habits of bees 
and ants. He was blind from youth. He knew the 
form, &c., of his pets exactly, and the different kinds 
of bee by their humming. . 

FRANCIS LISEUR, while begging, was found and 
adopted by M. Haiiy, and placed in his Institution. 
From pupil he became teacher, taking charge also of 
the printing and arrangements of the place. He 
proved very unthankful to his master and benefactor, 
and gave reason for the charge of ingratitude. 

Many blind persons have taken a high place in the 
arts—as modellers, designers, sculptors, and musicians 
—but even the simplest enumeration of these, with 
their accomplishments, is incompatible with our 
present limits. 

The Rev. THOMAS BLACKLOCK, D.D., lost his sight 
before he was a year old. He became famous as a 
scholar, thinker, and poet. He will always be remem- 
bered as the correspondent of Robert Burns. It was 
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a letter from him that kept the great poet from setting 
sail for the West Indies. Licensed as a preacher of 
the Gospel in 1759, he was ordained to the Parish 
Church of Kirkcudbright in 1762, but’ not being 
acceptable to the people, he, on receipt of a small 
annuity, devoted the remainder of his life to teaching 
in Edinburgh, where he died in 1791. His poems and 
biography were published together by Henry Mac- 
kenzie in 1793. 
LAURA BRIDGEMAN was born in New Hampshire, 
United States, 1829. A highly intellectual child, she 
lost both sight and hearing from fever when only two 
years old. Her constitution, seemingly shattered, got 
stronger, and she soon began to move about the house 
and neighbourhood, attracting attention by her clever 
efforts at sewing and knitting. In 1839, Dr Howe, of 
Boston, took her under his care at the Deaf and 
Dumb School. The first attempt at education proper 
was to give her a knowledge of arbitrary signs, by 
which she could by-and-bye interchange thoughts 
with others. Then she learned to read embossed letters 
by touch; next, embossed words were attached to 
different articles, such as KEY, and that article put 
into her hand: When it dawncd on her that this 
was another mind secking to communicate with her 
own, it came like an opening of prison doors to her 
spirit, for her previous lessons were more of the char: 
acter of clever tricks that a dog might be taught. This 
was like a revelation from heaven. Her whole being 
seemed changed. The next step was to procure a set 
of metal types, with the letters cast at the ends, and a 
board with square holes for their insertion, so as to be 
read by the finger. In six months, she could write 
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names of objects, and in two years had made great 
advancement. She grew happier, and enjoyed play 
like other children, amusing herself with imaginary 
dialogues, spelling out the words on the fingers and 
“ giving the right hand a slap with the left if a word 
was spelt wrong, or giving herself a pat of approval, as 
the teacher did, when correct.” Her touch, by-and- 
bye became so educated that she learned to know 
people, almost instantly by that alone. Ina year or 
two more, she was learning Geography, Algebra, and ° 
History. She received and answered letters from 
all parts of the world ; was always employed, and, 
therefore, always happy. 

However, her brain seems to have been unduly 
excited for a blind person. She not only held 
imaginary dialogues with herself, but dreamed by 
night, while asleep, and talked much on her fingers. 

She learned to write a fair, legible, square hand, 
and to read with great dexterity, and even to think 
deeply and reason with good sense and discrimination. 

Keen, sensitive, and lively, with a variety of occupa- 
tions, her days now passed pleasantly, mainly owing 
to the unremitting skill and kindness and care of Dr. 
Howe. By him she was, humanly speaking, saved 
from a life of hopeless darkness; educated and trained 
to take her part in the world; and now, as a teacher 
in the Deaf and Dumb School, she is conferring on 
others the blessings she herself has received. 

ROBERT EvGaArR,* blind, deaf, and all but dumb, 
was, in 1870, placed under the care of Mr. Macculloch 
of the Edinburgh School for Blind Children. At this 
time, he was an orphan, and nine years of age. 


* Story ofa Blind Mute. Edinburgh: James Gemmell. 
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Fortunately, he was sufficiently acquainted with the 
ordinary alphabet before losing his sight, and, on hav- 
ing an embossed alphabet put into his hands, he soon 
came to understand that the letters were arranged in 
the usual order, and learned them perfectly. Reading 
was then easy, and book after book perused with plea- 
sure. He was next taught the Manual Alphabet for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and, by its means, it became 
possible to talk with him. No one could observe his 
well-defined intelligent features without noticing the 
satisfaction, and even delight, with which, with ready 
finger he traced the lines. 

Two systems of writing were taught him, by means 
of which he used to write long letters to his friends, 
both sighted and blind, and though these productions 
were quaint enough at times, as to the expressions, 
they were never known, in a single instance, to con- 
tain a mis-spelt word. 

Strictly speaking, the boy was not dumb. When 
asked a question on his fingers, he would give a vocal 
response, but not hearing his own voice, he could not 
modulate its tones, and his words were not always 
intelligible to strangers. Edgar’s voice, like Kitto’s, 
was very similar to that of one born deaf and dumb, 
but who had been taught to speak. Kitto’s disinclin- 
ation to speak was compared by himself to “the 
-reluctance which one feels to leave his warm bed on a 
frosty morning,” and had not Edgar been obliged to 
speak as often as possible, he would, says Mr. 
Macculloch, have been totally dumb before his death. 
The principals of a brush-making factory near the 
school admitted him to their premises, and here he 
wrought steadily for more than a year, till me school 
removed to West Craigmillar. 
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In the beginning of 1877, he was seized with an 
illness which at first seemed only a cold, but soon deve- 
loped into a rapid consumption, which ran its fatal 
course in a little more than a month. During the 
intervals of this illness he wrote a sketch of “ Azs fe.” 
Telling about the loss of his sight, he says, “in the cold 
weather my right eye got sore, and the doctor put fly 
blisters on me, but it did me no good. I went about 
“ half-eyed” (blind on one eye) for nearly three months, 
when my other eye got bad, and then I was entirely ° 
blind. My hearing also left me when eight years of 
age, and then I was both deaf and blind. 

“ After this I lived with my grandmother for a year, 
but I was so troublesome to her with touching things, 
and especially her little clock, that she had much ado 
to keep me from harm and mischief. I was then sent 
to Gayfield Square Blind School. 

“JT was converted by thinking and meditating on 
many passages of scripture. I remembered the Sa- 
viour’s sufferings for me, and I found it a happy life to 
love Him.” 

Edgar was a great favourite with all the inmates, and 
most of them learned the deaf and dumb alphabet in 
order to have the pleasure of talking to him. He 
often, to amuse himself and the other boys, and to test 
their knowledge, proposed to them what he callea 
“ puzzlers.” 

Edgar possessed a-keen sense of the ludicrous. 
When he had said something amusing he would pass 
his hand over his companion’s face, to ascertain 
whether the expected laugh had really found expres- 
sion there. If so, he enjoyed the joke immensely. 
He died in March, 1878. 
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HENRY FAWCETT was born at Salisbury in 1833. 
His father, a Westmoreland man, had settled in Salis- 
bury in early life, and became Mayor in 1832. Henry 
took less to books than to out-door pursuits and 
politics. As a lad, he resolved to enter Parliament 
with the view of improving the lot of Agricultural 
labourers and advancing the cause of education gene- 
rally. This purpose impelled him to a student's life, 
as his hope of getting into the House of Commons lay 
in passing through a successful career at School and 
College, and afterwards at the bar. Accordingly, he 
studied at Queen’s Road, Hants, King’s College, Lon- 
don ; and in 1852, then twenty years of age, he en- 
tered at Cambridge. In 1856, he graduated as seventh 
wrangler, and was elected to a fellowship at Trinity 
Hall. 

At his legal studics his purpose to work -for the 
toilers at home and in India never flagged. In Sep- 
tember, 1858, when shooting partridges on Harnham 
Hill, shots from his father’s gun entered both his eyes, 
“and the beautiful scene on which he had looked the 
moment before was blotted out for ever.” Like the 
brave man he was, he took the measure of his mis- 
fortune and resolved to give up the bar, and work for 
the House of Commons direct. His first experience 
of the hustings was at Southwark in 1860. He retired 
before the polling-day, but had made a position for 
himself as a candidate, having* fought bravely against 
all odds for a month previously, dispelling in great 
measure the idea that blindness was an insuperable 
obstacle to a Parliamentary career. His next fight 
was at Cambridge in 1868, where he was beaten at the 
poll by his Conservative opponent. Taking to his pen 
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he produced his Manual on Podlztical Economy, which 
doubtless led to his election to the chair of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge, a position 
he held till his death. In 1864, he contested Brighton 
and lost ; but fought again for that seat next year and 
won ; being again returned in 1868. In 1867, he 
married Millicent, daughter of Mr. Newsome Garrett 
of Aldeburgh, Suffolk. Their only child Phillipa was 
born in 1868. 

In Parliament, he devoted himself to the aboli- 
tion of religious tests at the Universities, the exten- 
sion of the Factory Acts to children, and to the pro- 
motion of compulsory education. In the vigorous 
pursuit of these objects he flourished a freer lance than 
the members of his party felt to be safe for themselves 
and this feeling was intensified when he helped to de- 
feat Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University Bill of 1873. 
The Bill was lost on the second reading by an adverse 
majority of three, and the Government never rallied 
from the defeat. Mr. Fawcett’s Bill for the abolition 
- of tests in Trinity College, Dublin, became law soon 
after, but next year he lost his seat for Brighton, to 
the regret of friends and foes alike, as he had no per- 
sonal enemies. 

Six weeks after his Brighton defeat he entered the 
House as member for Hackney, where he delighted 
his friends by his onslaught on the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. When Mr. Gladstone returned to power 
in 1880, Mr. Fawcett had again been elected for 
Hackney, this time by 18,366 votes against 8708 given 
for his opponent. He was appointed Postmaster Ge- 
neral, but without a seat in the Cabinet, as it was 
feared that his blindness would render it impossible to 
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guard sufficiently the secrets of the Cabinet. He 
frankly accepted this decision, but did not consider it 
as a final one. Before he had been a fortnight in the 
Post Office, he had set himself the task of carrying out 
five reforms,—(1) the introduction of the parcel post ; 
(2) the introduction of postal orders ; (3) a scheme for 
encouraging small savings ; (4) the promotion of life 
insurance ; (5) sixpenny telegrams. With the excep- 
tion of the life insurance, he soon had these plans rea- 
lised, and their benefits secured throughout the united 
kingdom. -Red tape and officialism was his aversion, 
as he regarded it as his first duty to serve the com- 
munity by every means in his power. He held to it 
that the Post Office should not be a revenue depart- 
ment in the sense of making money to the Govern- 
ment, but that the outlying districts should have 
postal facilities granted them out of the surplus revenue 
derived from populous regions. His care for and 
interest in the welfare of the 90,000 persons comprised 
in the staff of the Post Office was continually being 
manifested. He instituted an annual holiday for 
country postmen of a week’s duration, improved the 
position of several branches of the service, and encou- 
raged the employment of women, appointed female 
medical officers for the female staff in London, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester. 

When humble employees had to be censured or dis- 
missed, he was most careful to get at all the facts and 
extenuating circumstances. 

This devotion to duty and the comfort and well- 
being of his humbler workers in the Post Office gained 
him their affection and gratitude, as might have been 
expected, but till his illness in 1882-1883 it was not 
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known how much the public had all the time been ap- 
preciating his self-denying toil. 

He recovered, but again caught cold in 1884, which 
settling on his lungs, brought his useful life to a close 
on the 6th November of that year. He was buried at 
Trimpington, near Cambridge, and Westminster Ab- 
bey contains a memorial to his worth. 


See Leslie Stephen’s Life of Henry Fawcett. 
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CHAP. IIT. 
HISTORICAL STILL. 


ié is a long cry from Homer’s Illiad and the year 
# §=61000 B.c. to A.D. 1178, yet it was only in the latter 
year that the first Asylum for the Blind was opened 
in Memmingen by Weef VI. That there was any- 
thing worthy of the name of education, industrial or 
other, imparted to the inmates, is hardly to be 
supposed, for another institution, apparently on similar 
lines, was founded in Paris in 1260, in which nothing 
of the kind appears to have been attempted. This 
was the celebrated Hopital Imperiale de-Quinze- 
Vingts. Designed originally for 300, or fifteen score, 
as its name indicates, it has now a population of about 
800, including the wives and families of those of the 
inmates who are married. The first inmates were 
soldiers who had lost their sight while serving in the 
French expeditions in the east, and there they re- 
mained till death. The asylum or hospital idea, so 
hard to detach from modern institutions, was doubtless, 
implanted in the public mind by this great charity. 
EDINBURGH has the honour of making the first 
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systematic effort to employ adult blind persons—an 
institution having been opened there for that purpose, 
in 1798, by Dr. Johnstone. 

In 1799, the School for the Indigent Blind, South- 
wark, London, was founded. It has a funded capital 
of £80,000, and a free income of £7,000 a-year. 
Visitors are requested not to refer to blindness when 
speaking to the inmates. British institutions were 
established in the following order :—Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, Bristol, London, Norwich, Glasgow, York, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Exeter, and, in 1834, 
Aberdeen. Previous to this, in 1640, a writing-master 
of Paris—M. Pierre Moreau—had moveable letters 
cast in lead for the use‘of the blind, and made some 
attempt ata plan of instruction. Failing in this by 
reason of the difficulties he experienced, and for want 
of means, he next applied himself to the formation of 
matrice letters for a new variety of letter, which still 
bears his name in French typography. 

A simpler and more ingenious method than any of 
these consisted in forming letters by means of pins 
stuck into large pin-cushions, leaving out only the 
heads, which, of course, were easily felt, and rendered 
the shape of the letters quite distinct, as well as 

palpable, while the arrangement could be altered at 
pleasure, and with extreme facility. 

By this natural and easy plan the celebrated Made- 
moiselle Paradis learned to read. Various other 
methods were tried and dropped to be again tried and 
cast aside, till, in 1783, letters in relief, or embossed on 
paper, were invented. 

In 1784, the first embossed book for the blind was 
produced in Paris by M. Valentine Hiioy from flat 
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moveable letters, which his pupils themselves set up 
and read. Founts of type were cast and books printed, 
and having been approved by the Academy of 
Sciences, and exhibited before the Royal Family at 
Versailles, the art created a great sensation. Large 
editions of a few volumes were printed at great ex- 
pense, but they were not easily read, and were used 
only for exhibition in the Paris Institution; the 
interest soon died away, and the greater part was long 
after sold for waste paper. 

Printing for the blind is chiefly of use for those 
gems of literature which can be read and re-read with 
interest ; and it is doubtful, therefore, whether the 
art, after falling into abeyance for forty years, would 
have been revived, had it not been for the value 
placed on the Bible in this country and in America. 

The merit of reviving it is due to Mr. James Gall of 
Edinburgh, who having, in 1826, seen specimens of 
the Parisian books, was deeply impressed with the 
importance of putting the Bible into the hands of the 
blind to employ their vacant hours. Himself a prin- 
ter and publisher, Mr. Gall at once saw the cause of 
the failure in France, and set himself to make the 
alphabet more sensible to the touch. The following 
is a specimen of the Parisian type at that time :— 


Homenc Poems. 


This, though simpler than the ordinary alphabet, yet, 
such letters as M, and K, and H, were difficult to de- 
cipher by touch, however pleasing to the eye. 

Mr. Gall, while adhering to the common alphabet 
as a basis, discarded all superfluous lines, and pro- 
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duced an alphabet more severely simple than the 
above, and well calculated, by its angular outlines, to 
be read by the fingers. 

Mr. Gall was convinced that no arbitrary type 
would be either universally adopted by the blind or 
permanently adhered to—a principle endorsed by Dr. 
Moon in his efforts to provide tangible reading. It 
was evidently because Mr. Gall did not go far enough 
in the simplifying process that his system gave place, 
in the regards of the blind and their friends, to that of 
Dr. Moon, the system of the latter being in some 
respects a carrying farther of Mr. Gall’s ideas. 

To Messrs. Gall and Moon, the blind of the present 
day owe a debt of gratitude for the ever-growing 
literature open to them, and especially for the high 
character stamped upon it. Limited it must ever be, 
but it is even now much more extensive than is sup- 
posed, as will be seen by reference to the book lists. 

In Belgium and the United States, the impulse 
given to printing for the blind by Mr. Gall is yet felt, 
deputations from both of these countries having visited 
his presses in Edinburgh. Mr. Gall further improved 
his own system by the use of serrated type, which not 
only increased the tangibility of the letters, but made 
them more enduring, as the whole embossing con- 
sisted of a series of arched dots. This plan, we think, 
might be applied with advantage to Moon's books, as 
it would permit of smaller characters, and so lessen 
their bulk somewhat. 

Before considering Moon’s system, it is proper to 
notice some others that sprung into existence at an 
earlier date. 

About the year 1832, a most ingenious alphabet for 
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the blind had been constructed by Messrs. Milne and 
M‘Bain, of the Edinburgh Asylum. It was made of 
knots and loops made on a piece of cord, wound on a 
frame, somewhat on the plan of the dot and dash of 
the modern telegram, or the still newer barbed wire 
fencing. Wound on one reel as it uncoiled from 
another, there must have been great difficulty in keep- 
ing to the thread of the discourse ; and if we smile at 
the plan, we can also reverence the purpose and energy 
of these blind men so earnestly seeking to give the 
mighty dead a voice for them in their darkness. 
While intended to supply the place of a book, it was 
chiefly used as a means of correspondence between 
themselves. 

Mr. Alston, then Treasurer of the Glasgow Blind 
Asylum, in 1837 established a printing press within 
that Institution, and produced in that year, the Gospel 
of St. Mark. ' 

His type is what is known as sanseriff capitals, as 
under :— 


BLESSED ARE THE PURE 
IN HEART FOR THEY SHALL 


This was a step backward because of the number of 
lines retained. However, having classes of children to 
practise upon, there was little difficulty, so long as 
they were in the Institution, in getting them to read : 
and so another New Testament, in this type, came in- 
to existence at the price of £2. 


Till recently, Glasgow Asylum alone, of all the 
organizations in Scotland, adhered to Alston’s type. 
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The result was, that when the pupils went back to 
their homes educated, with perhaps, a copy of the 
Gospel of St. John for a library, they soon ceased to 
read, unless the missionary teacher or district visitor 
provided them with books in Moon’s type. This 
system they have little difficulty in acquiring, after the 
training of an Asylum. 

The adherence to Alston’s system is all the more 
surprising as the Glasgow Mission to the Out-door 
Blind, with 1,069 blind on its roll, teaches Moon’s. 
To meet the difficulty so far, the Mission keeps a 
number of Alston’s books, and also some of Braille’s, 
but for the adult blind they are comparatively useless. 

Almost simultaneously with Mr. Alston’s was the 
effort of Mr. Lucas of the Bristol Institution. Keep- 
ing in view the need for large type and diminished 
size of book, he invented an ingenious system of em- 
bossed short hand, and so succeeded in giving an 
exceedingly tangible character with books of less 
bulk. In the years 1837-8 he had printed the gospel 
of St. John and the Acts of the Apostles. It soon 
became evident, however, that the number of con- 
tractions and arbitrary signs had so weighted his plan 
as to make it impracticable for all except the clever 
blind. Besides, the character had no resemblance to 
the ordinary alphabet, and so was unknown to friends 
and relatives of the blind who could not give lessons 
in it. ; 
However, in 1839, a Society wes formed to aid in 
printing Mr Lucas’s books and for teaching the blind 
to read them, and for some time his plan enjoyed a 
measure of popularity. The complete Bible and other 
books were printed, and his printing establishment 
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was removed to London, as being a better centre of 
operations. The price of his New Testament was £2. 

About this period (1839) there seems to have been 
much interest in this contest for superiority in em- 
bossed reading, and so Mr. Frere, of London, appeared 
on the scene with one more system. The characters 
were more phonetic than Lucas’s, being, as described 
by himself, a “ scientific representation of speech,” the 
alphabet having only one character for each of the 
simple sounds of the English language. 

Another Society was formed in 1839, another 
literature was created, another Bible printed, and, in 
the end one more example given of the impossibility 
of meeting the wants of the blind by printing books in 
the unknown tongue of arbitrary characters. This 
system had one idea in it likely to endure, it having 
been adopted by Dr. Moon, viz., the plan of con- 
tinuous reading from left to right and from right to 
left alternately. Thus— 


OF MAN’S FIRST DIS- 
TAHT FO TIURF EHT DNA ECNEIDEBO 
FORBIDDEN TREE . . . 


Mr. Frere reversed his letters in the return lines, 
which Dr. Moon does not. Price of Frere’s New 
Testament, 42 10s. 

In the year 1840, Dr. Moon of Brighton having lost 
his sight, and feeling disappointed with the books in 
all of the systems extant, set himself to construct an 
alphabet that should meet the requirements of all 
classes of blind. In this he has been wonderfully 


successful. 
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His plan gives many of the benefits of an arbitrary 
character while utilizing the knowledge of the ordinary 
alphabet which most blind persons possess. Its weak- 
est point is the bulk of the books, but attempts are 
being made to reduce their size without materially 
lessening their tangibility. Something might be gained 
by adopting dotted lines instead of continuous ridges,* 
for there can be no doubt of the soundness of Mr. 
Gall’s conclusion that such letters are more tangible. 
An ingenious friend suggests that capitals at least 
should be indicated by dotted Ictters. The price, 
though less than some others, is yet consider- 
able, the New Testament costing 42 0s. lld. The 
money difficulty, however, is very much met by the 
lending libraries of the Home-teaching Societies that 
have now sprung up all over the land. 

Many persons of 60 to 80 years of age have learnt 
to read their Bibles and other books easily on_ this 
system, and none are more devoted to their books 
than many of these aged people are. One lady we 
know complains that her husband—who had lost his 
sight in later life,and learned to read at seventy-eight 
years of age—took too much time with his books and 
spoke too little to her. 

In the year 1890, the report of the Home Teaching 
London Society shows that 49,878 visits were made by 
their teachers to the homes of 2,141 of the blind of 
the metropolis and suburbs ; and 58,859 volumes were 
lent from the Society’s library. Since the formation 


* Regarding this suggestion Dr. Moon writes, ‘ that dotted letters 
are found to irritate the nerves more than the plain line.” He adds, 
however, ‘‘The whole Bible has been printed in dotted letters in 
Germany.” 
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of this Society in 1856, to December, 1889, 5865 blind 
have been taught to read, and 1,069,103 volumes of 
Dr. Moon’s books have been lent from their Free 
Library. So great an intellectual boon was never 
before conferred on the blind, and possibly never 
could have been unless a simple and clear type like 
that of Dr. Moon’s had been selected for their use. 
The touch of most adults, especially men, among 
the blind poor becomes hardened by manual labour, 
and, therefore, unless the letters are sufficiently large,- 
simple, and well raised, they cannot be easily felt or 
deciphered. 

The literature for the blind must always be limited, 
but the list of books in Moon’s will surprise many by 
its fulness.—( See List, Appendix A.) 

There is yet one more system to be noticed, and, 
like the. firstit comes from. Paris—M. BRaAILuE’s. 
Reversing all previous ideas as to the inutility of an 
arbitrary character, his makes no pretence of resem- 
bling any other alphabet whatever. 

Out of a set of six dots, he makes an alphabet of 
twenty-six letters, and has twenty-six signs besides for 
contractions, musical notation, and punctuation. A 
considerable literature is already in existence on this 
system, thanks mainly to the efforts of the British and 
Foreign Blind Association, which has adopted it, and 
has spared no pains or expense in promoting it, and 
in perfecting the apparatus for producing books, maps, 
music, &c. It is greatly in its favour that its 
characters are common to written and printed matter, 
while the zzt2xg? apparatus is simple and cheap. 
(See Appendix, B.) 

While this system is likely to endure, together with 
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Moon’s, in Asylums and Schools for the Blind, they 
need not be considered as rivals. Moon’s, so far, has 
really no competitor in the /omes of the blind, where, 
five-sixths of the whole are to be found. Some of the 
agents of the Home Teaching Societies have a few 
clever pupils who read Braille’s type, but Moon’s is 
the system of the Home Teaching Societies in this 
country, and without which their work would be 
impossible. 

If systems of reading for the blind have been 
numerous, systems and appliances for writing can be 
counted by the score, and the cry is “ still they come.” 
That this is a matter of perennial interest for the blind 
need not be matter for wonder, their efforts in this 
direction being simply a beating at the bars which 
blindness has made between them and their fellows. 
The touch of blind nature, expressed so pathetically 
by the String Alphabet, has been repeated with 
variations too numerous for mention here. In Messrs 
Turner and Harris’ Guide to Institutions, some fifty 
inventions for writing to and by the blind are given. 
By reducing these to a short leet of twelve, some idea 
will be had of the varied sorts and conditions of men 
who have burned their midnight oil in this service. 
These are— 


A Portfolio for the Blind, to write with a style, by G. Spencer, 
(blind), Rugby. 

A Machine for enabling the Blind to write in raised characters, 
without types, by H. E. Hughes, 9 Mount Row, Westminster, 
London. 

Writing Apparatus, by C. Pooley, F.S.A., price 21s. 

Writing Apparatus, by Dr. Thursfield ; makers, Elliott Brothers, 
449 Strand, London ; price 42s. 
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A Writing Machine for the Blind, producing the characters in 
black or in relief, by G. B. Marchesi, Lodi, Austria. 

A Portable Writing Machine for the Blind, by the late W. 
Hughes, Blind Asylum, Manchester ; to be had at Mr. G. 
A. Wyld’s, 47 Everton Road, Manchester. 

Instrument for teaching the Blind to write, by W. B. Tollutt, 
Folkestone. 

Writing Apparatus for the Blind, by Pierre Foucault, 28 Rue 
de Charenton, aux Quinze-Vingts, Paris (blind). 

An Instrument for Teaching the Blind to Draw and Write, by 
Robert Thompson, Columbus, Ohio, U.S. 

Writing Machine for the Blind, by John Martin, Alfreton Road, - 
Nottingham. 

Apparatus for writing by and to the Blind, by Mr. James Gall, 
Myrtle Bank, Edinburgh. 

Writing Apparatus on Martuscelli’s system (Naples). 

Writing Apparatus for persons becoming blind at advanced age, 
by Captain L. Schuytkorver (blind), of the Royal Dutch 
Navy (retired). 


Perhaps a larger number still there are who have 
had their day, their newspaper paragraph, and vanish, 
leaving not a name behind. For example—some years 
ago, the Dazly Telegraph’s Paris correspondent tele- 
graphs that “a remarkable instrument, a veritable boon 
for the blind, has just been invented here bya M. Pep- 
han, who directs the school and hospital for persons 
deprived of their sight. The boon is no other than a 
small press, which will enable blind people not only to 
print the raised characters which they are able to read 
with their fingers, but also the ordinary characters on 
the same sheet of paper. A system of writing for 
blind people had, of course, already been invented by 
Braille, but it only permitted them to communicate 
with each other, whereas the new mechanism enables 
them to form letters which can be read by everybody. 
Henceforward, therefore, blind persons will be able to 
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communicate by letter with their friends without being 
obliged to have recourse to the assistance of others. 
The inventor has been ably assisted in the construction 
of his instrument by M. Saint Gorgon, a Professor in 
the School of Art and Commerce of Aix. It is 
estimated that the minimum cost of each press will be 
30f.” 

Keeping out of view for the present this Parisian 
appliance, which aims at combining tangible with 
writing for the sighted, the invention of Braille has 
been holding the field for tangible writing both in 
Europe and in America. As many of the blind as 
have mastered it are quite delighted with this mode of 
inter-communication, but as only a sixth of the read- 
ing blind know even Braille it is only a partial medium 
amongst the blind, while the outside world and the 
Post-Office know it not, nor can there be any hope 
that they ever will. That being so, it contributes little 
to the breaking down the wall of partition that en- 
closes the blind, it need not be considered wreteng in 
any real sense. It is however found very useful, being 
applicable to numbers as well as musical notation. 
(See Appendix, B.) 

A most valuable and too little known apparatus by 
that veteran worker in the cause of the blind, Dr. 
Moon, provides for writing in the ordinary character 
that all the world can read. Letters are written, en- 
velopes addressed, ready for posting, by children at 
school, by means of this excellent appliance. 

That this or the Guildberg System is to be the 
writing of the near future for children in Asylum or 
ordinary schools may be considered certain. Braille 
may astonish the ill-informed at public examinations, 
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but we hope that the Department will insist in having 
writing that will put the blind in touch with their 
fellows, and be a factor in* bread-winning and social 
intercourse when school days are over, and the real 
work of life (hard enough at the best) entered upon. 
_Another most useful appliance, which hardly merits 
the name of an invention, it is so simple and cheap, 
enables the adult blind, who have lost sight in later 
life, to write and address their own letters for post.t 
The system of Arithmetic introduced by the Rev. 
W. Taylor leaves nothing to be desired, and when a 
few other systems have gone the way to which they 
are fast tending, it will doubtless become universal. 


Snenooa On 
Sel Oo. on oO 


Opening in the board for the reception of the pins. 





The pin is square; on one end one of the edges is 
raised into a prominent ridge, on the other end there 
is a similar ridge divided in the middle by a dcep 


* The problem to be solved in the education of the blind, so as to 
enable them to earn a living, is not only how to teach but z/az¢ to teach 
them, Royal Commissioners’ Report, vede page 17. 

+ The Simplex Writing Tablet, by post, price 1/6. R. Meldrum, 
Bonnymuir Place, Aberdeen, _ 
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notch. The holes in the board are star shaped, with 
eight angles. The pin can be placed in eight different 
positions, and on reversing it with the notched end 
uppermost, in eight more, this gives signs for the 
Arabic, and six for the ordinary algebraic signs. 

It is essential for a good arithmetic board that the 
same pin should be capable of representing every — 
character otherwise time is lost in selecting the pins 
and in distributing them at the end of each operation. 
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Nolte: _THE DOTTED MARKS OF THE LETTERS PRINTED OVER THE 
ALPHABET FOR THE BLIND, SHOW WHAT PORTIONS Of THE COMMON 
LETTER ARE OMITTED, /N ORDER TOLAY THE CHARACTERS OPEN 
AND CLEAR TO THE TOUCH, 
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THE ABOVE ALPHABET CONSISTS OF EIGHT OF THE ROMAN LETTERS UN 
ALTERED, FOURTEEN OTHERS WITH PARTS LEFT OUT,AND FIVE NEW AND 
VERY SIMPLE FORMS, WHICH MAY BE EASILY LEARNED BY THEAGED, 
AND PERSONS WHOSE FINGERS ARE HARDENED BY WORF. 
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THE BRAILLE ALPHABET, WITH CONTRACTIONS, 


The large dots represent the raised pvints of the Braille letter; the small simply serve 
to indicate their position in the group of siz. 
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unto very you 
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chilé shall this which will 
(4th line.(@ . e- 6e 60 © @0 8090 8- +8 ° @ 
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The signs of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th lines are formed from those of the 1st by 
the addition of lower dots. 


The signs of the 5th line are the same as those of the first, except that they 
are written in the middle and lower holes, 
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The signs of the 


1st line when preceded by the prefix for numbers sacl 
for the nine numbers and the cipher. 
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EXISTING ASYLUMS, INSTITUTIONS, & HOME 
TEACHING ASSOCIATIONS IN SCOTLAND. 








THE ABERDEEN ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND, 


HUNTLY STREET. 


I.—WLite Governors : 


CoLonEL JAMES ALLARDYCE. 

ALEXANDER ©. Pirin, Esq., Craibstone House, 
WituiaAm Yzxars, Esq., of Auquharney. 

James Corset, Esq., late H.E.I.C.S. 

Gavin T. Topp, Esq., Manufacturer. 
Wiiuram Henperson, Esq., of Devanha. 
Henry ALEXANDER, Esq., Pree Press. 

Tuomas Frreuson, Esq., Old Aberdeen. 
FREDERICK HoLuanp, Esq., London. 

Mayor Ross, Queen’s Gardens, 
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Il.— Elected Governors : 


A. F. Irving, Esq., of Drum. 

A. Irvine Forrescus, Esq., of Kingcausie. 
Joun Cromsiz, Esq., of Danestone. 

Joun Cook, Esq., of Ashley. 

Proressor A. Oasron. 

C. B. Davipson, Esq., Roundhay. 

Tuomas Apam, Esq., National Bank of Scotland. 
James WALKER, Esq., 87 Crown Street. 
ALEXANDER Cook, Jun., Esq. 

Rev. C. C. Macponaxp. 

Mr. GroreE Bisset, 15 Constitution Street, 
Mrs. Stewart, Banchory House, 

Miss Duaeuip, Auchlunies. 


Clerk and Greasurer : 
Joun Wuyrte, Esq., Advocate, 245 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


Mr. WiuiraAm Mrston - - - - - - - Manager. 
Mrs. STEPHEN - - - - - - - - = - Matron. 
Dr. James McKenziz Davipson - - - Physician. 


The Industries carried on in the Asylum consist of 
Basket making, Mat and Matting making, Twine 
spinning, Sack making, and Mattress making. There 
has also been introduced new machinery for cleaning 
and purifying bedding. Theappliances in the Asylum 
may be considered the best in Aberdeen. 


No. of Blind Children, inmates—boys, ... Beg ee 
Do. do., do. —girls, oe ee 


| $5] 
On|] wa 


Adult Workers, ie ads ane sce xe aoe 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


Blind boys and girls, 7 years of age, in indigent 
circumstances, born or resident for three years in 
Aberdeen, Banff, or Kincardine, whose moral char- 
acter, bodily health, and other qualifications are 
satisfactorily ascertained, have first claim for admission 
to the benefits of this Asylum. 

Braille’s system for reading and writing has been 
recently introduced. The comforts of inmates are 
such as are seldom found in a public institution. The 
average wages for workers, male and female, is about 
10s. per week. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


1, All blind persons in indigent circumstances, and 
capable of working, born or who have been resident 
for three years in the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, or 
Kincardine, and who have a residence permanently or 
occasionally in Aberdeen or its neighbourhood, so as 
to sleep and take their meals in their own or their 
relations’ houses, or in respectable houses in the 
vicinity of the Asylum, and whose character and 
circumstances shall be approved by the managers, 
may be admitted into the Industrial Department as 
workers, 

2. Every adult person admitted to work in this In- 
stitution, and who has not previously learned some 
branch of industry practised in it, shall, on being ad- 
mitted, have the option of paying on entrance—the 
sum of £2 5s.—or of working three months without 
receiving wages: the wages thereafter to be in pro- 
portion to the earnings. 
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The recent Scheme under the Education Act, in 
addition to the existing life Governors, provides that— 


All donors of £100 or upwards either in one sum or in 
sums contributed within a period of ten years, or the nominee 
of such donors, if such nominees shall be approved of by the 
other governors. 

All of whom shall hold office for life. 

Two persons shall be elected by the Magistrates and Town 

Council of Aberdeen ; 

One person shall be elected by the Commissioners of Supply 

for Aberdeenshire ; 

One person shall be elected by the Commissioners of Supply 

for Banffshire ; 

One person shall be elected by the Commissioners of Supply 

for Kincardineshire 3 

One person shall be elected by the Senatus Academicus of 

the University of Aberdeen ; 

One person shall be elected by the School Board of Aber- 

deen, and, 
One person shall be elected by the Society of Advocates in 
Aberdeen. His 

One member to be elected by the Subscribers at their 
annual meeting to hold office for a year, if the amount 
of subscriptions for that year does not exceed £100, 
and two members to be so elected, if the amount of 
subscriptions exceeds that sum, and so on with one 
additional member to be elected, for each £100 of 
subscriptions, single subscriptions or donations of £100 
or upwards not to be computed in estimating the 
amount. 

The governors may carry on the School for the blind 
presently carried on by them in Aberdeen, or they may, after 
notice given by advertisement for a period of three months, and 
thereafter on the adoption, by a majority of two-thirds of those 
present at a meeting to be called for the purpose, of a resolution 
to that effect, discontinue the school presently maintained by 
them in the said Institution. : 

All vested interests of individuals holding any office, place, 
employment, pension, compensation, allowance, bursary, or em- 
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olument under or arising out of the said Endowment, in so far 
as the same were in existence at the passing of the Educational 
Endowments (Scotland) Act, 1882, are hereby saved and 
reserved. 

The governors shall apply the funds of the Institution to 
either or both of the following purposes, viz. :—The carrying on 
of a Commercial and Industrial Establishment for providing 
employment for adult blind indigent persons, born, or who are 
resident in the Counties of Aberdeen, Kincardine or Banff, 
under such conditions, rules and regulations, and in such 
manner as they see fit ; and the maintenance and education, in 
ordinary or industrial subjects, of blind boys and blind girls 
who were born or whose parents are resident in the Counties of 
Aberdeen, Kincardine or Banff, under such conditions and 
regulations as they may see fit, or, in the event of their re- 
solving to discontinue the school in the Institution, they shall 
apply in educating and maintaining, for such period as they 
may fix, such a number of blind boys and blind girls who were 
born or whose parents are resident in the Counties of Aberdeen, 
. Kincardine or Banff, as the funds will admit of, a sum not 
exceeding £15 per annum to be expended for behoof of each of 
such blind boys and blind girls as may be maintained or 
educated outside the Institution in such manner and under such 
conditions as the governors shall determine ; the governors 
being always at liberty to pay larger sums for bekoof of some 
of the said blind boys and blind girls than of others, if, in their 
opinion, the necessities of the case require such larger payments, 
as to which they shall be the sole judges, but in no case a sum 
exceeding £15 per annum. 

The governors shall have power to discontinue temporarily 
or permanently the benefits of the Asylum in the case of any 
blind person for any reason which in their judgment they may 
think right or expedient, and their determination shall be 
final. 

The governors shall cause this Scheme to be printed, and a 
copy to be given to every governor and officer of the Endow- 
ment upon his entry into office, and copies shall be sold at a 
reasonable price to all persons applying for the same. 
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Accounts for Year ending 3ist December, 1889. 





INCOME. 


I.—Manvuracturine DEPARTMENT :— 


Sales for year, ... ... £4835 19 0 
*Estimated proportion ‘of the “Wages paid to 
the Blind Workers beyond value of work, 410 19 11 














Stock on hand, 31st December, 1889, sia sey ei 4! 
BALANCE, Excess of Expenditure, was 306 8 10 
£8452 16 1 
EXPENDITURE, 
J.—Manuracturinc DeparTMENT— 

Stock on hand, Ist January, 1889, ... goo coo) Uy 

Materials purchased during year, to 31st 
December, 1889, ... oe es aay ily 2 
Wages paid to Blind Workers, ae 5 IPF TS) 10) 
Cost of preparing raw materials for worker: s, 234 6 O 
Wages of Foreman and sighted workmen, ... 389 11 8 
Cost of sewing mattress covers, cw) G3 

Superintendent’ s Salary, Clerk, Assistants 
and Guarantee Premium, s ORD. SY) 
Estimated value of work by Inmates, ae 20 16 O 

Cartage, Fireman, Discounts, Insurance, and 
other Trade Expenses, ... Ad ne 571 16 8 








IL.—Iymate DEPARTMENT :— 








Inmates’ Board, Sh £95 00 
Estimated value of work done by Inmates, — 20 16 0 
Barance, Excess of Expenditure, .. 144 1 6 

4259 17 6 





IIl.—Inmate DEPARTMENT :— 


Provisions, ete.,... £175 5 2 
Matron’s salary, and ser rants? ‘wages aH COmOmO 


Coal and Gas, 15 12 4 
£259 17 6 





* From General Account. 
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THE DUNDEE INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND. 








WORKSHOPS AND SALEROOM, MAGDALEN GREEN. 
SALE SHOP, 30 HIGH STREET. 


OFFICE-BEARERS FOR YEAR 1880-91. 








President. 
W. Oaitvy Datewetsu, Esa. 


Vice-Presidents. 


G. H. Nicout, Esa. | Tuomas Murpucg, Esa. 
Directors. 
ALEX. MATHEWSON. Tuomas BE.L. 
Witiiam Hoop. Joun C. Buist. 
ALEX. JOHNSTON. Victor FRAENKL. 
JoHN Earu Rosertson. JoHn M. KeEILurr. 
WILLIAM THOMSON. Ropert Murray. 
Rev. CoLin CAMPBELL. W. Gorpon TuHomson. 
R. G. Kennepy. 





Honorary Physicians and Oculists. 
Dr. Steven anp Dr. A. J. Duncan. 
Honorary Dental-Surgeon. 

PETER Gorrik, L.D.S., F.P.S.G. 
Honorary Secretary—EBENEZER HEnpERSON. 
Treasuwrer—R. B. Rrrcuie. 
Manager—Couin Macpona.p. 
Teacher—Miss Vass. 

Music Teacher—Hunry MarsHatu. 


Traveller and Collector—Davip Soork. 


The Dundee Institution for the Blind. a” 


There are 15 children attending the school of the 
Institution ; 1 at the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind, London, and 61 in the Industrial Department ; 
giving a total of 77 persons who arc being benefited 
by the Institution. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT.—The education of 
blind children has always formed a very important 
branch of this Institution. Instruction is given in all 
the elementary subjects, and singing forms an im- 
portant part of the instruction ; while lessons on the 
pianoforte are given to those scholars who show 
special aptitude for it. The gymnasium attached to 
the school has lately been placed underthe charge 
of Mr. Sturrock, and the progress he has been able to 
make in the short time he has had the charge gives 
promise of much valuable assistance being obtained 
in this department. 


I. EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


I. Recerets— 


1. Interest from Investments of Educational 
Bequest Fund (£820), for year end- 
ing Martinmas 1889.... ee cos }6=— ll Oe 


2. Received from the Webster and Davidson 
Mortification for Education of Bur- 


sars, for year.... ae ae wale 120 0 0 
3. Donations for Educational purposes, ... 55 15 
4. Received for Braille Paper sold to Pupils, O17 4 





Amount of Receipts, ... ee 208 ee 
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II. Payments— 





Salaries, . 5 ies LCT +0: <0 
For Braille Paper Bape and Depecciation, 814 4 
For two pupils at Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind, 
London, rire 80 0 0 
To boarding-house account ie ards ee = 
bursars, nde a 38 6 O 
Balance carried to Charity Fund Meant 14 2 2 
£208 2 6 





In the INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT there are 61 
blind persons, who are employed as follows :— 


Basket Makers, 9 
Brush Manufacturers, 9 
Mattress Makers and Ophalverers 7 
Mattress Cover and Feather Tick Sewers, 8 
Wood Breakers and Bundlers, 25 
Feather Cleaners, ... 2, 
Mat Makers, 2 
Chair Caner, 1 
Messengers, a 2 
Traveller and Golletior 1 


The following table gives the total amount of sales 
for the year :— 


1890. 

Mattress and Feather Bedding, eos tary 3S 
Feather Cleaning and Purifying, —... 490 15 9 
Brush Making, ... sh Bee i 1,678 6 O 
Basket Making, ah a 1,342 4 9 
Matting and Ship Fenders, See ae 25815 5 
irewood, se a ae 1,296 13 0 

£7,001 2" 2 


a 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
I. Recerprs— 





1. Cash received for Goods Sold, ... pe45.8%0) onl 

2. Accounts receivable at 3lst March, 1890, 908 4 3 

3. Stock on hand at 31st March, 1890, ee OCG male 
Amount of Receipts, 5 ... £8,869 11 5 

II. PayMents— 

1. Paid for papens sos. ESAS 

2, Wages, wee : Ane e2;3268 6 Oo 

3. Salaries, ... 340 3 9 


4, Rents, Insurance, Printing, 
Coals, Machinery, Depre- 
ciation, and other Trade 


Expenses, ... 920 ae 391 12 0 
£6,319 9 9 

5. Accounts payable at 31st 
March, 1890, abe dee Tot Wt 2 

6. Stock on hand at 31st 
March, 1890, __.... ... 1,842 14 10 


—————— 8,919 15 9 
Balance, being Loss on Manufactures for ———— 
year, carried to Charity Fund 
Account, ie 3 450 4 4 


——————SS 
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ROYAL BLIND ASYLUM AND SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH. 








NICHOLSON, STREET AND WEST CRAIGMILLAR. 








OFFICE-BEARERS, 


President. : 
THE RicuT HoNoURABLE THE EARL or HADDINGTON. 


Vice-Presidents. 


JAMges Cowan, Esq. 

Daviv Paton, Esq., Alloa. 

Patrick Don Sway, Esq., Kirkcaldy. 

Rev. Dr. G.-R. DaAvipson. 

WILLIAM M‘Ewan, Esq., M.P. 

JAMEs Top, 16 Royal Terrace, Chairman of Board of Directors. 
Jas. R. Younc, 38 Chalmers Street, Vice-Chairman. 

JAMES SIME, Southpark, Fountainhall Road, Vice-Chairman. 


Treasurers and Secretaries. F. & F. W. CARTER, Cus, 
5 St. Andrew Square. 


Auditor.—DAavip Scott, C.A. 

Consulting Oculist.—D. ARGYLL ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physicians.—J AMES ANDREW, M.D; G. H. M. DuNLop, M.D. 
fead Master, West Craigmillar.—Mr. W. Henry ILLINGWORTH. 
Lady Superintendent, West Craigmillar.—Miss HENDERSON. 
Manage;.—Mr. WM. MarTIN. 


In their Annual Report the Directors stated that 
during the year, 144 Blind persons have been employed 
in the Industrial Department, Nicholson Street, as 
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mattress makers, basket makers, feather cleaners, mat 
makers, weavers, brush makers, messengers, collectors, 
pianoforte tuners, and traveller.. Their total earnings 
have amounted to the sum of £3477 19s. 11d. 

The Endowment and Scholarship Fund now 
amounts to £10,337, and the interest of this is 
annually expended on the Clothing, Maintenance and 
Education of Blind Boys and Girls. 

The Educational Department at West Craigmillar, 
continues to be conducted by* Mr. Illingworth, and 
his assistants, with very commendable success, and the 
Directors are pleased again to record the satisfaction 
they feel with their labours. 

Inmates—Adult Females, 30; Tuners, 5; Girls, 26; 
Boys, 19; and 1 Pupil Teacher,=81. 


The Report of Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools 
is as follows :— 


“This Institution is in a most satisfactory state of efficiency, 
in respect of ordinary class and specific subjects. 

“Tntelligence is well developed throughout. Discipline and 
tone are excellent. The kindly interest taken by the teachers 
in their difficult task is worthy of all praise. 

“Music receives great and successful attention. Several 
concerted pieces—sacred and secular—were sung with great 
taste and accuracy. 

“The knitting and sewing are highly creditable to the sewing 
mistress.” 

The violin and harmonium are also taught with great 
SUCCESS. 

Several old pupils are now in business for themselves, as 
pianoforte tuners, teachers of music, singing, &c., in Edinburgh 


*It is very satisfactory to know that in this, the most important 
special School in Scotland, ordinary writing is taught by means of the 
Guildberg, Typewriting, and other methods, 
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and provincial towns, including Dundee and Lochee, Alloa, 
Kirkwall, Kilmarnock, Langholm, Shrewsbury, &c. The Direc- 
tors are glad to know they are all doing well. 


The Directors are pleased to be able to report to the 
friends and supporters of the charity that the year 
ending 30th September, 1889, has witnessed a further 
improvement in the position of its affairs. The 
Overdraft from the National Bank has been reduced 
by £2,300, and the debt on the building in Nicholson 
Street by £1000. 


The Bank Overdraft now amounts to... one ep LO 
Less, amount of Appeal paid... gis re) 200s 12. 35 
41,769 17 8 

The Fixed Loan from Bank to... ses -- 9,012 10 © 
The Loans on Heritable Property to = ae G,000F OO 
Making a total of... np .- 417,282 7 8 





CHARITABLE DEPARTMENT. 
for Year ending 30th Sept., 1889. 
INCOME. 


Subscriptions, Donations, Legacies, Rents, ete.,... £8267 3 7 











EXPENDITURE. 
For Collecting, Printing, ete. aA ee = 293° 3° 6 
Additions to ‘Wages, (Male Asylum), divs Nae i 19 9 
Clothing, Medicine, Holiday, Books, Church Music, 
and Band, etc., ... Sc as ee as 463 5 1 
Medical Officer, Auditor, Treasurer, and Sec- 
retary, ... AHO 306 ABb nde wes 152 10 0 
Upkeep of Property, etc., at Male Asylum, sh 195 14 8 
Interest on Loans, Insurance, Taxes, and Mis- 
cellaneous, wee ee re one Sse LUISSAUS AO 
Deduct from Income, ... --- 43501 11 10 
Balance in favour, aoe -» £4765 ll 9 





LSS 
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COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


For the Year ending 30th September, 1889. 


CREDITS, 
Cash Sales, ... se Be ane wok cos eet) GY a 
Credit Sales,... a ae one a el SS0bm 2509 
£19094 8 1 
Manufactured Goods and Materials on hand, 
30th September, 1890, less Goods unpaid, 
5 1 


per Cr. Ledger, e 5a oe nr 8358 1 





£27453 3 2 





DEBITS, 


Wages to Blind, Deaf and Dumb, also sighted 


ey erers ate . £0438 6 8 
Salaries and Guarantee for Mauncer™ Clerks, 

Cashier, Shopkeepers, Travellers, ... aia 906 12 6 
Expenses Washing Covers, eae ee ae 104 10 3 
Female Asylum for Sewing, = sss 12716 0 
Carriages, Factory, Stable, Ddvertionag lie 

Coal, and other Trade Expenses, ... me 2030 8 

£8607 14 0 


Manufactured Goods and Materials on hand, 
30th September, 1888, less Goods unpaid, 


per Cr. Ledger, s0¢ Soe 8166 1 2 

Materials purchased for Manufacture. and 
Manufactured Goods, for sale, ner ee OCGIE Cues 
Deduct, ... a ma sen PEER 1 Zi 








Balance in favour, ... oe 418 1 10 
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FEMALE ASYLUM AND SCHOOL, 
CRAIGMILLAR. 


WEST 


For the Year ending 30th September, 1889. 


INCOME. 


Work done for Male Asylum, ; 

Various Sales, including 468 7s. éd., for work by 
blind Inmates, .. : 

Donations, 

Government Grant, 

Interest received, ... 

Board and Clothing, 

Stocks on hand, 30th September, 1889, . 


EXPENDITURE, 


Salaries and Wages,... 

Part of Government Grant for Teachers... 
Household Expenses, 

Upkeep of Establishment, 

Gratuities and Allowances,... : 
Furnishings, Educational Appliances, ete, ee 
Stocks on hand, : 


Deduct, 


Balance against Female Asylum and School 


£127 16 


oO 


139° -9 
54 17 
35 3 
375 14 
682 16 
119 11 


maT © Wo 





£15385 7 9 





£439 
36 
920 
527 
128 
174 
97 13 


ry 
BWAONO® 


8 
3 
9 
5 
9 
9 
2 


£2324 17 9 
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GLASGOW ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND. 








102 108 CASTLE STREET. 
WAREHOUSE—82 & 84 RENFIELD STREET. 








OFFICE-BEARERS. 


President. 
Tue How. Sir James Kine, Bart., LL.D. 


Managers. 


From the UNIvEersity or Guasaow, Professor EpwarpD CAIRD. 
MOWNe COUNCILiceen.cesseres Baillie Morrin. 
fTHomson AIKMAN, 
\GroraE YOUNGER. 
f Traves’ Housz, pe ee alas Tuomas Mason. 
Facutty or Puysicians 

AND SURGEONS,............ Dr. Tuomas REIp. 
Tar Ministers of GLAsGow, Rev. Gro 8. Burns, D.D. 


Joun MILLER. 
Roya INFIRMARY,......... JoHN BLACK. 
| Samogn Marks. 
(ALEX. A. FERGUSSON. 
J. CARFRAE ALSTON. 
Howarp Bowser. 
C Joun KE. NELSON. 
e ONTRIBUTORS,...........++.- Roun J won: 
Rosert GourR.Lay, 
James MILLER. 
JAMES GRAHAME. 


5 


” 


Mercuants’ Hovuss, ...... 


”» 


” 
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Ladies’ Committee. 


Mrs. Veitch. Mrs. D. Mitchell. Mrs. C. Craig. 
Mrs. Raimsay. Mrs. Balmain. Miss Kyser. 
Mrs. J. W. Napier. | Mrs. Cunningham. | Miss Denny. 
Mrs. Van Raalte. 


Mrs. Veircu, President. 


Joun Tasker, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Tuomas LAPRAIK, M.D., Surgeon. 
Mrs. Forsss, JJatron. 


Tuomas Sropparr. Superintendent. 


In their Report the Directors say that tbe ex- 
perience which has been gained by sending the chil- 
dren residing in the Institution to receive education 
at the ordinary Board School has led the Managers to 
adopt a new plan, which they feel will be of immense 
gain to the children. They believe that considerable 
advantage has resulted to the blind children from their 
being taught along with the seeing children in the 
- Board Schools. But, as the great proportion are very 
deficient in vital energy, and as in their case the sense 
of touch takes the place of sight, it is of the utmost 
possible importance that the training in that respect 
should be of the most perfect description to materially 
aid them in acquiring proficiency at a trade. Accord-. 
ingly a teacher has been appointed to give special 
attention to physical training, Kindergarten, modelling 
in clay, music, and other subjects. The children will 
attend the Board School in the forenoon, and in the 
afternoon the special classes in the Asylum. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the School Board, so that 
the instruction imparted in the Asylum may work in 
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harmony with that received in cae Board School, and 
it is confidently anticipated that the results will be 
most beneficial to the blind children. 

During the year 145 blind persons were employed 
as Basket-makers, Hamper-liners, Chair-caners, Mat- 
tressmakers, Upholsterers, Hassockmakers, Machinists, 
Hair-teasers, Brushmakers, Brush-finishers, Wire- 
workers, Corkfender-makers, Rope and Twine Spin- 
ners, Weavers, Sack-sewers, Matmakers, Knitters, and 
Collectors. The wages and additional allowances 
granted to the Blind workers (the greater number of. 
whom are unable to maintain themselves and their 
dependents) amounted to £3999 Is. 9d. .Of Inmates 
there were—Women, 18; Children, 13=31. 


CHARITABLE DEPARTMENT. 








INCOME. 
Subscriptions, : : eallla7 Jit il 
Investmets and Bequests,... 476 5 4 
Residental— Board of Inmates, Oi it AG 
Legacies and Donations, 2,446 15 3 
£4,377 19 2 
EXPENDITURE. 
Augmentation of wages, sick, holiday, and Coal 
Allowances and Special Grants, ... £1,224 18 8 
-Education—Bandmaster’s School fees, 
Books; &e;, =... seh ee 30 13 0 
Training—-Wages to Industrial 
instructors, ... : 209) 5) 11 
Material for Instruction, 338 0 0 
—— 547 5 11 
Residental, oie ost om Ea 590 14 8 
General Expenses, ... 688 13 10 
Balance, 1,295 13 1 


£4,377 19 2 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 





INCOME. 
eh Sales during year, £18,793 16 8 
» Stock at 30th November, 1889 (Institution), 4,356 14 4 
” Stock at 30th Re aes 1889 ce 
Warehouse), “is 518 11 6 
», Discount, ee Ske os Ses Se 14592 +2 
i £23,814 14 8 
EXPENDITURE. 
To Stock at 30th November, 1888, _.. £3,752 1 2 
» Purchases during year (including Returns), 12,744 5 4 
», Wages to Blind Reka Foremen, and 
“Assistants, é 4,604 17 5 


» salaries and Wages. to Superintendent, 
Cashier, Clerks, Saleswomen, and 


Travellers at Institution, a ae 620 16 0 

» Wages to Warehouseman, Saleswomen, 
and Messengers at Central Warehouse, 186 2 0 

»» Stable, Trade, Rent and Taxes, Travelling 
&e., 903 17 6 

a Suspense Account (Contingency « on Stock 
in Trade), Ss wie isch 730 0 O 
» Balance, ae ae sis 3g = 272 15 3 
£23,814 14 8 








Nore.—Besides the four Asylums of Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, there is in Inverness a workshop for adults, and a 
residental School for children. As these are an outgrowth of the Home 
Teaching Society, and are managed by the same body of Directors, 
particulars will be found among Home Teaching Societies. (See 
‘© NORTHERN COUNTIES INSTITUTE.”) 


ABERDEEN TOWN AND COUNTY 
ASSOCIATION 


FOR 


TEACHING THE BLIND AT THEIR HOMES. 








OFFICE-BEARERS, 1890. 


President. 
The Right Honourable Toe Ear or ABERDEEN. 
Chairman of Committee. 
Wixuiam Fereuson, Esq., of Kinmundy, Mintlaw. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Tuomas Frreuson, Esq., 177 Union Street. 
Missionary Teacher. 
Rosert Metprum, Bonnymuir Place. 
Lady Visitor. 
Miss A. Fauconrr, 14 Chapel Street. 
Inbrarians—City—Mr. Matrugew Travers, Mannofield. 
Buchan—Mr. R. Howrn, Mintlaw. 


On Roll, 1890, 242; Number of Readers, 78; Children at 
Common Schools, 5; Books in Library, 630; Books Lent, 800. 





_ Dr. Moon having visited Aberdeen in 1864, the Rev. 
Mr. Corbet, M.A., then chaplain and teacher in the 
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Blind Asylum, succeeded in organizing “ The North of 
Scotland Association for Teaching the Blind to read 
at their Homes. Mr. Corbet also obtained for it a 
complete copy of the Bible, and additional portions of 
Scripture from the British and Foreign Bible Society 
and from the National Bible Society of Scotland (in 
both cases free grants). Through lack of funds this 
Association only existed for a few years. 

Mr. Corbet, however, continued to supply books to 
all applicants, and with wise forethought before his 
death, left them in keeping to be handed to any Asso- 
ciation that might in future be formed for a like pur- 
pose. The “ Aberdeen Town and County Association” 
then became heir not only to a valuable collection of 
books from the earlier organization, but was presented 
shortly after with a number of the books in raised 
type that had belonged to Mr. Corbet himself. 

A still more precious legacy has come to the Asso- 
ciation in the piety and worth of some of Mr. Corbet’s 
pupils, who still cherish the warmest feelings of grati- 
tude for his efforts on their behalf. 

About 1871, the Missionary of the Stirling, &c., 
Association saw with regret that, while other Counties 
were being taken up, Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincar- 
dine were neglected, and pressed this fact on the con- 
sideration of his Committee. 

Some years after the Dowager Countess of Aber- 
deen and Lady Balfour of Burleigh, having come to 
_ reside in the neighbourhood of Stirling, a meeting was 
held in Alloa of all parties having connection with 
Aberdeenshire. Previous knowledge of, or interest in, 
the subject of missions to the blind was not requisite, 
This occasioned some remarkable speaking, but there 
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was the greatest possible desire to promote the matter. 
Among those who were asked to take interest in the 
work was Mr. Ferguson of Kinmundy, who, after en- 
quiry, entered so heartily into the matter that, ata 
public meeting convened by him on the 7th October, 
1879, under the Presidency of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
The Aberdeen Town and County Asssciation was 
formally inaugurated. The Countess of Erroll, David 
Paton, Esq., Alloa, Dean of Guild Walker, and Francis 
Edmond, Esq., Kingswells, together with many others, 
did good service in promoting this Association. The 
present missionary had a strong desire to enter on this 
field, and when it was intimated to him by the Hon. 
Secretary that he was unanimously appointed, he ac- 
cepted at once, and entered on the work in March, 
1880, having previously seen satisfactory arrangements 
made for carrying on the Mission, where he had la- 
boured for thirteen years. 

Arrangements were soon made for taking up Banff- 
shire, which were greatly facilitated by Sheriff Scott- 
Moncrieff of that County. 

Three or four of the best pupils are engaged one 
day in the week changing books, &c., in their districts, 
and earn thereby from £40 to £50 a year. Such po- 
sitions afford a healthy incentive to progress in others. 

Children in common schools write on Moon’s Rack 
and Slide. Apparatus. (See Appendrx, A.) Adults, on 
R. Meldrum’s “Simplex” Tablet, price, by post, 1/6. 
The ability to write, address, and post letters, helps 
wonderfully in bread-winning. The letter of the blind 
person seeking work, &c., always secures interest, and 
often compliance with its request. 
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MISSION TO THE OUT-DOOR BLIND 
FOR DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. 








OF FICE-BEARERS. 
President. 
Sheriff Horr, Dumfries. 
Treaswrer—GEORGE HENDERSON, Ivy Bank, Dumfries. 
Secretary—Joun Henversoy, Solicitor, Dumfries. 


Missionary Teacher—Joux Tomson, Rae Street, Dumfries. 





On Roll, 1890, 126; Number of Readers, 55; Children at 
Common ne OF Books in Library, 608 ; Boers Lent, 700. 





This, the youngest of the Associations, comes in 
the field of an older organisation which began sixteen 
years ago under the superintendence of Mr. Smail. 
The work prospered for some time, but had fallen into 
abeyance for thirteen years. In the early part of the 
year 1883, however, it was resumed under the 
happiest auspices. The earlier, as well as this later 
effort, was duc in great measure to the exertions of 
Mr. Brown, Edinburgh, to whom almost all the 
Associations in Scotland are indebted. Mr. Brown 
may well be called the “ Apostle of the North” 
in regard to Mission work among the blind, and this, 
his latest effort, is in a measure the crowning of his 
work, seeing that almost every part of Scotland i is now 
taken up.. 
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DUNDEE MISSION TO THE 
OUT-DOOR BLIND. 








OFFICE-BEARERS. 


President. 

FE. A. Sruart Gray, Esq., Kinfauns. 
Vice-President and Convener of Committee. 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Esq., Westpark, Perth Road. 
Committee of Management. 

ALEXANDER Henpersoyn, Esq. (Convener). 
JosEPH J. Barris, Esq. 
ALEXANDER D. Grimonp, Esq. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Davip Huyrter, Esq., 27 Tait’s Lane, Hawkhill. 
Mission Superintendent and Teacher. 

Mr. Joun Gar, 18 Speed’s Terrace, Tait’s Lane, Hawkhill. 
(To whom subscriptions, donations, &c., may be made). 
Medical Attendant—Dr. C. Temp.eton, 8 Airlie Place. 

Dispenser of Medicine—D. H. Ferrier, Druggist, 2 Hilltown. 





On Roll, 1890, 154; Number of Readers, 55; Children at 
Common Schools, 0; Books in Library, 310 ; Books Lent, 265. 





Opsects oF THE Misston.—To seek out the Blind, visit them 
in their own homes, and to have a special care for their spiritual 
welfare ; to teach them to read by means of “ Moon’s Embossed 
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System,” and to supply them with the Scriptures and other re- 
ligious and educational works free of charge. Also to assist 
such of them as may be considered able in the way of doing 
something useful towards their own support at their own homes, 
and render them pecuniary aid in sickness or pressing straits, 
and minister to the comfort of the aged and the invalid. Fur- 
ther, to provide with the means those of them for whom 
restoration to sight remains, through surgical operation or other 
treatment at Glasgow Eye Infirmary (which latter efforts have, 
during the past nine years, been rewarded by the most gratifying 
results). 


Dundee has in this last respect as in other benevo- 
lent work stimulated other Associations throughout 
Scotland. No less a sum than £107 18s. 4d. passed 
through Mr. Galt’s hands last year, for medical aid, 
helps to bread winning, and other benevolent work. 
In order to give ‘stability to this department of their 
work, the Directors contemplate raising a Fund of 
£2000, of which £597 has already been obtained and 
invested. Yet this is not the main purpose of the 
Mission. Mr. Galt, in his last report, says— 


_ “We regard the spiritual and eternal welfare of our people as 
“of primary importance. Any neglect or failure in this higher 
“and holier part of our work would be to our lasting dishonour, 
“as well as gross culpability to the poor blind of our charge. 
“ Much as my time is occupied in attending to their interests— 
“temporal, educational, and benevolent—the larger part is ~ 
“devoted to religious instruction and spiritual ministrations, 
“which are as thankfully received as they are affectionately.and 
“ faithfully given.” 


EDINBURGH SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING 
READING AMONGST THE BLIND 
AT THEIR HOMES. 





OFFICE-BEARERS FOR 1890. 
President. 
The Right Hon. Lord Ponwarru. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Joun Burn Murpocu, Esq., of Gartincaber. 
James Batrour, Esq., W.S., 13 Eron TERRACE. 


Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
JAmES Brown, Esq., C.A., 3 Pitt Street. 


Missionary Teacher. 
Mr. Joun Brown, 52 Marchmont Crescent. 


Assistant Teacher. 
Mr. Cuaries Ness, 2 Glenogle Terrace. 


Assistant Teacher and Collector. 
Mr. CuristopHer Cairns, 5 Maxwell Street, Morningside. 





On. Roll, 1890, 413 ; Number of. Readers, 146; Children at 
Yommon Schools, 4 ; Books in Library, 1880 ; Books Lent, 1800. 





This, the first of the Home-Teaching Societies in 
Scotland, was begun in 1857. A lady, who had been 
interested in the work carried on in London, Brighton, 
and elsewhere, succeeded in inducing Sheriff Maitland 
Heriot of Edinburgh to take steps to make trial of the 
same thing in the Scottish capital. 
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Shortly thereafter a committee was formed, which 
included, among others, John Burn Murdoch, Esq., 
of Gartincaber, and these gentlemen have continued 
to take the warmest interest not only in the Edinburgh 
Society, but in promoting the work throughout 
Scotland. 

In November of 1857, Mr. John Brown was engaged 
to visit the blind at their homes. At first only half of 
his time could be secured, the funds being in a low 
condition ; but matters improving in this respect, Mr. 
Brown, and ultimately one or two assistants, were 
constantly employed in Edinburgh, Leith, and 
throughout Haddingtonshire. 

While Glasgow, and some of the more recently 
formed organisations, have sought for legislation and 
the fostering of home industries, the Edinburgh Society 
has devoted its energies almost entirely to the religious 
and educational aspects of the work, trusting to the 
Asylum to provide employment for the blind. It has, 
however, been most watchful for opportunities to help 
in the formation of kindred associations all over 
Scotland, even the Orkney and Shetland Islands 
being visited by Mr. Brown from time to time. 

There is not an Association for the Blind in Scot- 
land but has felt the impulse of Mr. Brown’s faith and 
zeal ; many of them were begun and some of them 
resuscitated with funds either gathered by him for the 
purpose, or voted by the Edinburgh Committee on 
his recommendation. It is no exaggeration to say that 
a biography of Mr. Brown would be an excellent 
‘history of the Edinburgh Society, 


rie 


EstTaABLISHED 1865. 





FIFE AND KINROSS SOCIETY FOR 
TEACHING THE BLIND TO READ 
AT THEIR OWN HOMES, ON MOON’S SYSTEM. 





Directors — 
Provost BEvERIDGE, Kirkcaldy, President. 


Rev. Bruck BrevERIDGE Beae, 


Kirkcaldy. 

Kenyeta Marnirson, Esq., 
Dunfermline. 

Tuos. WALKER, Esq., Dunferm- 
line. 


Rev. Joun Lairp, Cupar. 

Rev. Mar. Roarr, St Andrews. 
J. M. Batrour MELVILLE, Esq., 

Mount Melville. 

Harry Youne, Esq., of Cleish. 

Avex. Lawson, Esq. of Annfield. 
Jno. ForRESTER, Esq., Kirkcaldy. 
Dan. Henory, Esq., Kirkcaldy. 





G. AITKEN, Esq., Kirkcaldy. 

R. Dovauas, Esq., Kirkcaldy. 

Rey. I. E. Marwick, Kirk- 
caldy. 

J.T. Stocks, Esq., Kirkcaldy: 

A. Hoae, Esq., Kirkcaldy, 

Rey. J. CAMPBELL, Kirkcaldy. 

Rev. W. FarrwEatuer, Kirk- 
caldy. 

M.B. Nairn, Esq., Kirkcaldy. 

Rev. W. J. Macponatp, 
Kirkcaldy. 

H. M. Barner, Esq., Kirk- 
caldy. 


GrorGe AITKEN, Esq., Kirkcaldy, Treasurer. ° 
Aurx. Davipson, Esq., Ferguson Place, Kirkcaldy, Secretary. 
Mr. Jamus Watson, Glebe Park, Kirkcaldy, Teacher. 





On Roll, 1890, 112; number of Readers, 55; Children at 
Common Schools, 0; Books in Library, 466 ; Books Lent, 415. 





In their Report for 1889-90, the Directors say :— 
The Society, through its agent, Mr. Watson, has been 
successful in putting a considerable number of the 
Blind in the way of earning a livelihood for themselves 
and families, and the Committee earnestly desire 
the co-operation of Christian friends by visiting them 
in their own district, and taking a kindly interest in 
their welfare. 
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THE FORFARSHIRE MISSION TO 


THE-BEIND 


W AGS? BE GiigNae Need Zar 





Honorary President. 
THE EARL OF STRATHMORE. 
Vice-President. 
SHERIFF ROBERTSON. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Davip STEELE, Esq., Banker, Forfar. 


Missionary—Mr. Wu. Epwarps, 68 Castle Street, Forfar. 


All the Clergymen of the County, exclusive of the Burgh of 
Dundee, ex officio—with power to add to their number. 





On Roll 1890, 143; Number of Readers, 53; Children at 
Common Schools, 3; Books in Library, 1000; Books Lent 700 ; 





Netting has been encouraged as a home industry 
for the blind by this Society, specially the making of 
cash bags for banks, &c. This handicraft is a most 
useful one. Tennis, fishing, and garden nets, window 
curtains, &c. can be made by the same method, and it 
can be carried on as supplementary to other pursuits. 
Mr. Edwards has also been very successful in promot- 
ing the teaching of blind children in ordinary 
schools. The last report states that—In the town 
of Arbroath and neighbourhood there are 2 boys 
and a girl attending the ordinary school, and their 
progress is considered highly satisfactory. The 
following letter has been received from one of the 
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Teachers, and is most valuable as the experience 
of one who for the first time had to deal with a blind 
scholar. 


“R. C. ScHoot, 
“ARBROATH, August 12, 1890. 


“ J, M‘G. has attended this School since November, 1887, At 
that date she was struggling to learn the Alphabet, and had no 
knowledge whatever of Arithmetic or Writing. 

“When asked to admit her, I did so with considerable reluct- 
ance, having myself no idea of the system adopted for teaching 
the Blind. It was a feeling of pity and a desire to assist the 
poor child, that prompted me to make a study of the subject. I 
have been highly rewarded for the time thus spent, for my 
little pupil has made most satisfactory progress. She has 
advanced more rapidly than the sighted children generally do, 
being now able to compete with those in Standard. ITI. in Read- 
ing, Writing, and Arithmetic, and also in the History, Geo- 
graphy, and Grammar required for this standard. 

“The result of this trial (and by one too with no previous 
experience) is sufficient proof that the blind can, with very little 
extra labour, be educated along with sighted chidren, and so 
spared the unnecessary pain of being separated from home and 
friends. 


“C, MACKAY.” 
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GLASGOW MISSION TO THE OUT-DOOR 
BLIND. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1860. 





Office and Shop, ‘ : : 4 Bath Street. 





OFFICE BEARERS FOR 1890. 


President. 


Honorary Treasurer. 
Wm. AvcHINcLoss ARROL, Esq., 16 Dixon Street. 


Flonorary Secretary, 
J. S. Tempieron, Esq., William Street, Greenhead. 
Acting Committee. 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary, ex-offciis. 


JOHN COLLVILLE, Esq. Wituiam Ker, Esq. 
A. A. FErausson, Esq. James MILuer, Esq. 
T. M. Frreusson, Esq. Hueu Srepuen, Esq. 


Lronarp Gow, Esq. 


Superintendent. 
Mr. Joun Macponatp, 4 Bath Street. 





DISTRICT TREASURERS AND TEACHERS. 


AYRSHIRE. 
Treasurers—Hueu Cowan, Esq., Royal Bank, Ayr, 
W. Stewart, Esq., King Street, Kilmarnock. 
Avex. Gitmour, Esq., Royal Bank, Irvine. 
Teacher—Mr, James Gray, 
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LANARKSHIRE. 


Treasurer—W. Aston Dykes, Esq., Royal Bank, Hamilton. 
Teacher—Mr. Hueu M‘Mitiay. 


RENFREWSHIRE. 


Treasurers— JAMES Rep, Esq., Greenock. 
Rozsert Brown, Esq., Paisley. 
Teacher—Mr. Jonny Wanpbs. 


DUMBARTON, BUTE, AND ARGYLLSHIRES. 


Treasurers—Rev. J. C. Jonnston, Dunoon. 
Prrer Denny, Esq., Dumbarton. 
Wm. Ewine Giumovr, Esq., Alexandria. 
W. C. W. Mavpever, Esq., Rothesay. 
A. M. M. G. Kinston, Esq., Helensburgh. 
Ricwarp Warson, Esq., Oban, 
Teacher—Mr, Wituiam Maruie. 


GLASGOW. 


Teachers—Mr. JameEs Buack, Eastern District. 
Mr. James Brunton, Southern District. 
Mr. James Murray, Western District. 





On Roll, 1890, 1305; number of readers, 624; Children at 
Common Schools, 44 ; Books in Library, 2607 ; Books lent, 7352. 


* Objects.—Its objects shall be to endeavour, as much as 
possible, to ameliorate the condition of Blind persons residing 
in Glasgow and the West of Scotland, in regard to their tem- 
poral as well as their spiritual interests, where these are not 
being cared for otherwise. And for this purpose it shall 
endeavour to find out all Blind persons, male or female, so 
circumstanced in the City and the West of Scotland, and keep a 
register of their names and addresses, with such information re- 
garding them a scan be got, that they may be taken in charge 
by the Mission, if found to be proper objects, and visited, as 


* This admirable statement expresses generally the aims of the 


other Home Teaching Societies of Scotland. ‘ 
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often as their special circumstnances may require, by the paid 
Agents of the Mission, aud by the Members of the Board and of 
the Ladies’ Committee, as often as possible. Those who canuot 
read in raised type and are capable of learning, shall be taught, 
and have the means of instruction supplied free of charge ; 
also the use of a well-selected Library for all who can read in 
Moon, Braille, or Alston types. Employment of some kind 
being essential to their happiness, it shall be a special object of 
the Mission to help them to that, by kindly persuading them to 
seek such employment as they may be fit for, and recom- 
mending them tv employers. Those who may betake 
themselves to making articles for sale shall be helped to obtain 
the necessary materials on the most favourable terms, and also 
helped to dispose of the articles so made to the best advantage. 
And in regard to those who are unfit for any employment from 
age or infirmity, means shall be used to provide adequate aid 
for them from the Parochial authorities or otherwise. 


Receipts in annual subscriptions are, for year 1889, 
£850 ; the income from an Endowment Fund, £226 ; 
and from special gifts, legacies, &c., £747; in all, 
41,823. The expenditure, similarly roughly stated, is, 
for agents’ salaries, £813 ; for grants and loans to the 
blind, £443; and for office stationery and other 
general charges, £140; and special legacy carried to 
Invested General Fund, £427 ; in all, £1,823. 


LADIES’ AUXILIARY TO THE MISSION. 


OFFICE—BEARERS. 
President. 


Mrs. TEMPLETON, 2 Claremont Terrace. 
Vice-President. 

Lady Kine, 12 Claremont Terrace, 
Mrs. Youna, 5 Great Western Terrace. 
Mrs. Buryet, St. Kilda, Dowanhill. 
Mrs. Cunnineuam, 5 Thornville Terrace. 
Mrs. Srepuen, 12 Park Terrace. 
Mrs. W, A, Arrot, 11 Lynedoch Place, 
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Sub-Committee. 


Mrs. W. A. ARROL. Miss Burnet. 
Miss Kayser. Miss Buiytu. 
Miss Youne. Miss ARROL. 


Treasurer—Miss Buyru, 12 West Bank Terrace, Hillhead, 
Secretary—Miss Arrou, 18 Blythswood Square. 
Teacher—Miss Taytor, 6 Bath Street. 

Assistant Teacher—Miss Gray, 6 Bath Street. 





SHOP AND CLASS-ROOM—6 BATH STREET. 


In this most interesting Department there appears 
the following items of payments made during the 
year :— 


By Amounts for Relief, ... Aes ane ee Lee oO 
, Amounts for Material, : 6 ae 243 12 103 
» Amounts by Washing Worle ee eine 28 97 8} 
» Amount paid to Blind for Work, we sic 302 15 0 
,, Lunch to those attending Knitting Class, ... les Sy 


», Board of three Girls in Blind Asylum, ee 26 15 6 
The above figures, together with entries relating to 
a seaside or country holiday Home, for the workers, 
are eloquent of a thoughtful, wise, and practical bene- 
volence, which kindred missions may well strive to 
emulate. 

The Glasgow Mission mourns the loss by death of 
its late President, Sir James Watson. He is succeeded 
in office by James Miller, Esq., 5 South Hanover 
Street, Glasgow. 
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NORTHERN COUNTIES INSTITUTE FOR 
THE BLIND. 





ESOC: 





President—Sir Kenneru 8. Macxenziz, Bart. of Gairloch. 
Chairman of Committee—Dr. Rosson. 
Hon. Secretary—Duncan Suaw, W.S. 

Hon. Treasurer—Captain Dovuauas WIMBERLEY. 
Hon. Physician and Surgeon—Dr. F. M. Macxeyzte. 
Superintendent—M. G. Mackrnzin. 

Teacher in the Northern District—Jounx SurHEr.ann. 
Manager of Industrial Department—Dan. Macerecor. 
Matron—Mrs. Mine. 





On Roll, 1890, 450 ; Number of Readers, 152 ; Children at 
Common School, 2 ; Books in Library, 800 ; Books lent, 265. 





As this is the first example of a home-teaching 
Society developing into an Educational Home and 
Workshop for Blind, its history and future career 
possesses more than ordinary interest. This develop- 
ment was made possible by receipt of a munificent 
legacy of some £28,000 bequeathed by the late Dr. 
Donald Fraser. 


At the close of last year there were only eleven 
resident inmates in the Home, viz., four female inmates 
and seven pupils (three boys and four girls). There 
are now twelve inmates, one additional boy having 
been admitted during the year, 


MALE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The sales this year exceed those of last year by 
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about £90. A special effort was made to secure cash 
payments, as the system of giving credit was found to 
result in the contraction of many bad debts, and to 
this, perhaps, rather than to a large increase of the 
sales, must be attributed the larger sum collected 
during the past year. At present there are in the 
workshops fourteen blind outmates (men and lads), 
distributed as follows :—Three in the bedding depart- 
ment, eight in the basket department, two in the mat 
department, and one working at sheep nets. 


HOME ror BLIND CHILDREN & YOUNG WOMEN, ° 
HILL TERRACE, BARNHILL. 





Matron, Mrs. MILNE. 





Pupils are received to reside in the Home, between 
the ages of eight and sixteen, and, besides the ordinary 
branches of education, are taught industrial employ- 
ments according to capacity. With the number at 
present in the Home, the annual cost of each inmate 
is about £20, but in view of the poverty of those families 
in which blind children are usually found, the annual 
charge made is only £10, payable in advance, and 
exclusive of clothing. 

Young Women are also admitted to reside at the 
Home, if there is room, the terms being arranged in 
reference to the circumstances of each application. 

For Schedules of application, and other information | 
apply to DUNCAN SHAW, Esq., W.S., Hon. Secretary, 
42 High Street, Inverness, 
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MALE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Applications by blind men or youths for admission 


into the Workshop should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary (as above), cither directly or through the 
Superintendent of the Out-door Mission—Mr. 
M. G. MACKENZIE. 


I.—STATEMENT OF THE ACCOUNTS FOR YEAR 1889. 








CHARGE, 
1, Subscriptions received, ... & ae wae) HOUL STi 
2. Grant from the Donald Fraser Bequest for 
Teaching and Visitation of the Blind in 
their own homes, ae # coe = 00°50) 70 
3. Sums received for Training and Maintenance 
of Outmates, including wages earned, sco) PAsby ies 2! 
4. Sums received for Board, Education, and Train- 
ing of Inmates, including wages earned, ... 333 5 9 
5. Proceeds of Concerts and Collecting Boxes, ... 26 16 1 
6. Grant from the Donald Fraser Bequest for 
Home Teaching and Industrial Training,... 150 0 0 
7. Sales from Industrial Department,  ... oe COG mL Oma 
Cash Balance due by Institute at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1889, AS as ne aan She OG aes aay 
£2048 4 9 
DISCHARGE. 
1. Balance at Debit of Institute at 1st January, 
1889)) doe a aids Rice Roe AOE DE a 
2. Salaries of Superintendent and Teachers, ... 296 0 0 
3. Matron’s Salary, and Servant’s Wages, es 65 19 6 
4. Salaries, Wages, and Supplements in Industrial 
Department, es See 506 -. 343 17 10 
5. Board, Lodgings, and other payments on 
account of Outimates, ... AGE aa a 9303 01052 
6. Provisions, es see Eee a iy LOS Gees 
7. Coals and Gas, ... eae Bese Aan as: 36 14 2 
8. Repairs and Furnishings, +e 5a: soot LOMB RES 
9. Outlays on account of Inmates, ae « 109-16 10 
10. Printing, Stationery, Advertising, Postages, &c, GODiiaO 
11. Materials for Work, ae sa . 454 4.9 
12. Carriages, ... noe see 586 505 Bos 24 1 0 
13. Interest, Taxes, Insurance, &c;, ie eas 75 12 5 
42048 4 9 


—————— 
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SOCIETY FOR TEACHING THE BLIND 
FOR THE 


CITY AND COUNTY OF PERTH. 








OFFICE-BEARERS, 1890. 


President. 
Tue Marquis oF BREADALBANE. 
Vice-President. 
Avex. Macpurr, Esq., of Bonhard. 
Committee of Management. 
Avex. Macpurr, Esq. of Bonhard. 
T. W. Greie, Esq. of Glencarse. 
Joun GRAHAME, Esq., Perth. 
Rev. F. W. Weiss, Physical Doctor, Perth. 
Rev. Rosert Lyon, Perth. 
Dr. Bower, Perth. 
Arcu. Macponatp, Esq., ex-Lord Provost, Perth. 
Rosert Puiar, Esq., Perth. 
Joun Tuomas, Esq., Perth. 
Secretary. 
Rev. W. D. Know es, B.A., Perth. 
Treasurer. 
Grorce A. Miturr, W.S., Perth. 
Teacher and Agent. 
Ifr. Witt1Am Tomson, Wellshill Terrace, Perth. 
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On Roll, 1890, 107; Number of Readers, 43; Children at 
Common Schools, 0 ; Books in Library, 420 ; Books lent, 350. 


Mr. Thomson, the present missionary, a pupil—like 
many more in the work—of Mr. Brown’s, succeeded 
Mr. Hopkirk, who went to New Zealand. Mr. 
Thomson entered very heartily into the proposal to 
form a Union of the Scottish Out-door Blind Teachers, 
and the first Conference was held in Perth, in June, 
1883. This first gathering is still fresh in the memory 
of those who were present. One, the Rev. Thomas 
Blackstock, has been called away by death—none 
more beloved than he; himself blind. No one more 
appreciated the beauties of the weather and surround- 
ings, or felt more grateful to Mr. Thomson for the 
excellence of the arrangements that were made for 
the first gathering of the Scottish Out-Door Blind 
Teachers’ Union. Perth, in addition to furnishing a 
missionary teacher to the antipodes, aided Mr. Brown 
in procuring a supply of Dr. Moon’s books, which 
were duly received by Mr. Hopkirk, and used by him 
in his mission to the blind of New Zealand. 
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STIRLING, CLACKMANNAN, AND 
LINLITHGOW SHIRES SOCIETY FOR 
TEACHING THE BLIND, 


OFFICE-BEARERS—1890. 


Patron and President. 
The Right Hon. The Eart or Mar AnD KE LIE. 


Convener. 
* Davip Paton, Esq. 
Treasurer. 
ARCHIBALD Moir, Esq. 


Secretary. 
Mr. J. W. Morr. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Stirling District. 
Rev. W. F. Gopi. 
Treasurer, Falkirk District. 

Rev. GrorGE WADE. 
Secretary, Falkirk District. 

Rev. JAMES HUNTER. 


Mission Teacher. 
Mr. Wituiam Mine, Alloa. 





On Roll, 1890, 114; number of Readers, 45; Children at 
Common Schools, 4 ; Books in Library, 516 ; Books lent, 360. 






“David Paton, 


Born in Alloa, on 8rd June, 1800 ; 
Died there, on the 13th July, 1890. 


90 Sterling, Clackmannan, and Linlithgow Society. 


The above Counties were associated with those of 
Fife and Kinross for a time, and managed by the Edin- 
burgh Society. In 1867, a separation was made and 
the existing Society formed. The then Earl of Keilie, 
Alloa Park, was Patron and President, the Rev. W. F. 
Goldie, now of South Free Church, Stirling, Secretary, 
and David Paton, Esq., Alloa, Convener of Committee. 
The writer of these pages worked 13 years here, 
and was succeeded by the present missionary, Mr. 
Milne, who has for ten years devotedly served the 
Association, not only by holding the field of previous 
effort, but by initiating other industries. 

This Association was perhaps earliest in the field in 
seeking to find work for the blind at their homes, and 
the plans of the Missionaries have always been greatly 
helped by the large-hearted liberality of David Paton, 
Esq., Alloa—whose name is a household word in 
matters of beneficence—not in these cases so much by 
gifts, as by loans, which, without one exception, were 
repaid. The aim throughout was to help the blind to 
help themselves, and where money was given it was 
usually to procure material or appliances for carning 
more. Until pupils could buy materials, and especially 
tea, satisfactory for themselves, these were bought 
for them, largely through a ladies’ local committee, 
and the receipts and payments entered in a “ Work 
and Benevolence Account,” which was kept by the 
Missionary, and presented at the annual business 
meeting along with, but distinct from, the Treasurer’s 
statement. During eleven years ending 31st October, 
1879, £1478 8s. 9d. had passed through this account. 
This sum was not in any way a measure of the actual 
earnings of the blind, as the aim was to have them as 
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soon as possible entirely independent of its aid. 
During the same period, about 30 blind persons were 
set to work as under :-— 


4 at making Wood Bundles and Firelights. 
2 at keeping small Shops of their own. 
12 at Tea selling. 
10 at Netting and Mat-making. 
1 selling small Books on board River Steamer. 
1 at making Tennis Nets, &c., &c. 


The missionary made an appeal in 1876 to provide 
musical instruments for blind pupils. . A number were 
soon furnished with them, as well as taught how to- 
use them. No part of the work gave more unqualified 
satisfaction than this. The gift of an old piano, or a 
good concertina, and the power to use it, was found to 
be a well-spring of pleasure to the recipient. 

One great difficulty in carrying out the system of 
employing blind poor at their homes arose from the 
attitude of parochial boards. These often took off the 
aliment that law allowed before the blind could earn 
as much, and by-and-bye, the dread that this might 
be done, in many cases paralyzed plans that had been 
entered upon. 

Another difficulty was the disposal of articles made 
by the blind. This was felt more as the work con- 
tinued, not only on account of the additional number 
of articles that were made, but from the fact that those 
whom the Society could reach were by-and-bye fully 
supplied. It has been thought that an annual 
National “Blind Fair” might be held, where all 
surplus articles should be disposed of. It might go 
round like the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Convention or the Highland and Agricultural Socicty’s 


Show. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF TEACHING BLIND CHILDREN 


IN ORDINARY SCHOOLS. TEXT OF THE ACT OF 1890. 


“ As these (undesirable tendencies) are not strong 


in individuals, but become intensified when they are congregated 
together, it is now generally admitted that the more they (the 
blind) associate with the seeing, and the less with one another, 
the better.”. . . —Artiele “ Blind,” Chambers’s Encylopedia. 


apts first systematic attempt to teach Blind 

Children in the common schools of Scotland 
was made in Edinburgh about 1834-6, and it met 
with some success. It appears, however, gradually to 
have died, and doubtless for lack of sustained effort. 
There may have been isolated cases of common 
school tuition before, as there have certainly been 
since. However, about 1878, an experiment was 
made in Greenock Industrial School, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Kay, then Head Master, which gave 
such gratifying results that Mr. Alexander Barnhill 
then Superintendent of the Glasgow Out- Door Blind, 
who had instituted the movement, sct about gathering 


’ 
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all blind children into the ordinary schools—the ex- 
periment was so entirely satisfactory that Mr. Barnhill 
published a Treatise “A New Eva in the Education 
of Blind Children,’ which still. widened the circle of 
interest that had been formed on the subject. By 
and bye, as the blind children not only held their own, 
but in some cases went off wlth the honours from 
their sighted class-followers, the question arose—why 
should children who are already deprived of the 
blessings of sight be also deprived of their home life, 
and the loving care of father, mother, brother, sister, 
and be carried off to learn their lessons within the. 
walls of an Asylum. By 1870, the Directors of the 
Glasgow Out-Door Mission were convinced that no 
good reason could be given, and that the taking a 
blind child of tender years from its home was a 
wrong that should no longer be perpetrated. As the 
Glasgow experiment was being repeated more.or less 
closely by the other Home teaching Societies of Scot- 
land, petitions were sent to Parliament to have a 
clause inserted in the Education Bill (then pending) 
throwing the onus of educating blind children on 
School Boards, and this clause was inserted in the 
69th section of the Act of 1872. To those who are 
not old enough to remember the fight that was then 
fought for this clause, it may be sufficient to say that 
it was similar in severity and as full of preliminary 
defeats as was the second agitation for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, only the public mind 
was then much denser on such questions than it is 
now. 

When the Act became law, the friends of the blind 
were jubilant, and quite forgot the proverb that 
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discourages hallooing while still in the wood. School 
Boards were duly elected indeed, but blind children 
were in many cases simply ignored, and what with 
new arrangements and conditions, it became in many 
parts of Scotland more difficult to get children into 
ordinary Schools than before the Act was passed. 
The whole situation afforded a striking example of 
what comes of legislation having no public intelligence 
on the subject behind it. Except in Glasgow and the 
West of Scotland, where the public sentiment had 
been educated, blind children had to be smuggled to 
School by favour of the teacher, at the risk of being 
cold shouldered by members of his board. When 
such gentlemen were waited upon they were usually 
surprised to find that blind children were referred to 
in the Act at all, and it was a very proper precaution 
to have a copy in your pocket when on such an 
errand. Generally speaking your case was admitted, 
and a promise given that the matter should be dealt 
with at the first Board meeting. The poor child was 
by no means certain of getting his rights, however, 
when the Board met. The Chairman whom you left 
quite sound, perhaps even penitent, and anxious to 
repair the wrong done to the blind child, had in his 
turn to contend with the density and obtuseness of 
the other members, who often took the benefit of 
their own doubts, and without compunction deprived 
the child of the education that the law had provided, 
and had provided them to see imparted. As to the 
average School Board Officer he would inform you 
that “the child being blind —therefore—of course,” etc. 

In the case of poor children the Parochial Board, 
(now happily eliminated from the matter) sometimes 
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played a similar role regarding the fees especially if it 
was resolved to send the child to an Asylum School. 
In the year 1880, the Act having been in force eight 
years, there had not been one blind child sent to 
Board Schools in the Counties or Burghs of Aberdeen 
and Banff. It is, however, some satisfaction to know 
that this masterful exhibition of how not to do it was a 
main factor in procuring the Royal Commission, and 
the Act, the text of which closes this chapter. Mean- 
time, without waiting for the report of the Royal 
Commission, or the legislation that was to follow, the 
Glasgow School Board—who had all along been act- 
ing in sympathy with the Mission to the Out-Door 
Blind—opened communications with the Asylum 
Directors with the view of taking over in a body the 
children in the Asylum School. -This. was 
accomplished in the spring of 1889, the children to 
the number of 20 passing chiefly into Townhead 
Public School, under the superintendence of Mr. Gray, 
whose great interest in the new comers is beyond all 
praise. 

During the period that this chapter has traversed, 
the School Board of London had been working its 
way to similar conclusions, and, as in Glasgow, going 
hand in hand with the Missions to the blind at their 
homes, but with the difference that the blind children 
were taught fogetier more than in Scotland ; this was 
made possible by the greater number of blind at one 
School, but the benefit of such a detail may well be 
doubted, as will possibly appear from considerations 
set forth in the succeeding chapter. What has been 
narrated brings matters up to the point when the 
whole situation came to be reviewed by the Royal 
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Commission, whose appointment and composition are 
dealt with in the opening chapters. 

The Commissioners gave a foremost place to this 
part of their work, examining at length some forty-five 
witnesses, most of them experts on blind education or 
kindred matters. In the opening sentence of their 
report on this subject they say, with great propriety— 


Par. 35.—“The problem to be solved in the education of the 
blind so as to enable them to earn a living, is not only how to 
teach, but what to teach them. 

Par. 36.—“ In Scotland and the North of England the opinion 
of the blind is now in favour of the blind being taught in the 
Board Schools with the seeing. 

Par. 37.—“‘It is the unanimous opinion of the London Teachers 
of the Home Teaching Society, that, say to the age of ten, child- 
ren should be educated during a portion of their time with the 
sighted, and the Charity Organization Society’s enquiry long 
ago came to the same conclusion. 

Par. 38.—“ Objections may be raised by the teachers in 
ordinary day Schools to their assuming this additional responsi- 
bility, but their objections may be and have been overcome by 
a number of teachers who have taken the trouble to learn 
Braille and other types, and so qualify themselves for the work 
as not to interfere in any way with the performance of their 
ordinary duties. The fears that the blind might be subjected 
to ill-treatment from their sighted play-fellows have been 
shown by experience to be groundless, on the contrary, owing 
to the compassion with which they are regardcd, they meet with 
the greatest kindness. 

Par. 39.—The free intercourse gives courage and self-reliance 
to the blind, and a healthy stimulus which enables them to 
compete more successfully with the seeing in after life than 
those who have been brought up altogether in blind institutions. 

Par. 40.—“ We recommend that the provisions of the Educa- 
tion Acts be extended to the blind and the compulsory attendance 
at a School or Institute be enforced up to the age of sixteen. 

Par. 41.—In rural Schools the teacher must have some 
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knowledge of the Braille or some raised type, and the child 
should have acquired such knowledge either at a preparatory 
school. or by being taught by its parents or by a district visitor, 
or, a8 in Scotland, by an agent of the Out-Door Mission to the 
blind. 

Par. 42—“TIn towns—the Board School is suitable for all 
those children who have good health, live at a convenient 
distance from the school, and for whom arrangements can be 
made that they have a guide to take them to the school.” 

Pars. 43-49 have reference to London, Bradford, 
Cardiff, and Glasgow, procedure, cost, &c. Dealing 
with Boarding or Asylum Schools, the Commissioners 
say— 

Par. 50—“There must always be some blind, who from 
physical weakness, delicacy of constitution, or other causes, need 
the care of our Institutions. It is also contended that it is 
important to give a special training, in sense of touch, which is 
not so readily given in sighted schools, and in many cases it is 
necessary to send a delicate or neglected child to an Institution 
where it will be well cared for and trained. 

Par. 51—“It is probable also that under the Institution sys- 
tem, children other than those mentioned in Par. 42 can be 
educated and maintained at very little more expense than it 
would cost to educate them in day classes attached to board 
schools where they would have others to be boarded out, or 
placed in homes.” 

Par. 52—Refers to powers of guardians and Local 
Government Boards. 

Par. 53-61—Takes up the question of Technical In- 
struction, which the Commissioners think should 
begin at 12 to 16 years of age; that basketmakers 
should begin their trade at from 13 to 14; and those 
destined for music as early as possible. They “think 
that from 16 to 21 the school authority should have 
the power and duty to assist liberally all necessitous 


blind persons to maintain themselves while learning a 
7 
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trade.” This last is the only recommendation not 
reflected in the Act of Parliament which came into 
operation on Ist January, and which is the best com- 
mentary on this part of the report of the Commission. 
That it is perfect is not contended, and it might have 
been better to have included technical training posi- 
tively, rather than permissively, as in clause 9, but it 
is, after all, no half loaf, but an excellent supply of 
children’s bread, with provisions for taking the blind 
children if need be by car or rail (clause 3) to where 
it is served. 


[53 & 54 Vict.] Education of Blind and 
Deaf-Mute Children (Scotland) Act, 1890. 


CHAPTER 43. 


A.D. 1890. An Act to amend the Law in regard to the 
Education of Blind and Deaf-mute 
Children in Scotland. . 


[14th August, 1890.] 


BE it enacted by the Queen’s most Ex- 
<— cellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in_ this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows :— 


een’. 4, “This Act maybe cited’ as thes duc 
cation of Blind and Deaf-mute Children 
(Scotland) Act, 1890; and shall be con- 
strued as one with the Education (Scot- 
land) Acts, 1872 to 1883, 


Extent and 
commencement 


of Art. 


Duty of school 
board, where 
parent unable, to 
provide educa- 
tion, &c., for 
blind and deaf- 
mute children. 
Procedure for 
enforcement of 
duty. 
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2. This Act shall extend to Scotland 
only, and shall come into operation on the 
first day of January one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-one. 


3. If the parent of a blind or deaf-mute 
child between five and sixteen years of age 
is from poverty unable to pay* for the edu- 
cation of such child as_herein-after 
mentioned, it shall be the duty of the 
school board of the parish or burgh in 
which such parent resides, to provide out of 
the school fund, at rates to be approved of 
by the Scotch Education Department, for 
the efficient elementary education of such 
child in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and for his industrial training either in a 
school belonging to such school board, or 
in some other school or institution approved 
of by the Scotch Education Department ; 
and where necessary the school board 


* The words “‘from poverty unable to pay” are un- 
fortunate. The parent of a seeing child sends him to 
school, no fees are asked, and enquiry on the part of 
the Board as to the parents’ circumstances would be 
deemed an intrusion. The obnoxious words do indeed 
occur in the 69th Section of the Education Scotland Act, 
1872, but that section is practically repealed. Fortunately, 
the rst Section of this Act declares ‘‘ that it shall be con- 
structed as one with the Education Acts, of 1872 to 1883.” 

It is also unfortunate that the Act gives no definition of 
what isa blind child. According to the Bill for England 
(not yet passed) a child unable to read from an ordinary 
book is a blind child. This will dispose in simple fashion 
of all questions of the extent of the loss of sight. 
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shall be bound to provide for the boarding 
of the child at some place approved of by 
the school board, and for the transit of 
such child to and from such school or 
institution or place, at rates to be approved 
of by the Scotch Education Department. 


Provided that— 


(1.) Where a school board making any 


payment in pursuance of this section 
is not the school board of the parish in 
which the parent of any such child, as 
aforesaid, has his legal settlement in 
terms of the Act eighth and ninth 
Victoria, chapter eighty-three, it shall 
be entitled to relief in respect of any 
such payment against the school board 
of the parish in which such parent has 
his legal settlement as aforesaid ; and 


(2.) If any school board shall refuse or 


delay to discharge any duty or fulfil 
any obligation arising under this 
section, it may, on a summary applic- 
ation to the sheriff at the instance of 
any person interested, be ordained to 
do so, and the order of the sheriff, 
which may dispose of all questions of 
expenses, shall be final and not sub- 
ject to review. 


4. Any school board may also, from 
time to time, with the consent of the Scotch 


school for blind 
and deaf-mute 
children. 


35 & 36 Vict. 
C. 45-, 


Meaning of 

‘* reasonable 
excuse.” 

46 & 47 Vict. 
c. 56. 


Regard to be 
had to religious 
persuasion of 
child. 
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Education Department, ontribute such 
sums of money and on such conditions as 
it may think fit towards, or itself undertake, 
the establishment, building, alteration, and 
management of, a school for the education 
of blind and deaf-mute children, and the 
purchase of land required for such a school, 
and the support of the inmates thereof, and 
for that purpose shall have the same powers 
as it has for the purpose of providing 
sufficient school accommodation for its dis- 
trict; and school boards shall have the 
same power of borrowing, and the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners of lending, for 
the purposes of contributing towards or of 
establishing, building, or enlarging such a 
school, as is conferred by section forty-five 
of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, with 
respect to providing or enlarging a school 
house. 


5. It shall not be deemed to be by itself 
a reasonable excuse, within the meaning of 
sections nine, ten, and eleven of the Edu- 
cation (Scotland) Act, 1883, for the non- 
attendance of a child at school that such 
child is blind or a deaf mute, except in the 
case of a deaf-mute child under seven years 
of age. 


6.—(1.) In the performance of its duty 
under this Act with respect to a child, a 
school board shall have regard to the re- 
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TET ligious persuasion of the child, and shall, as 
far as possible, arrange that if the child 
attends a school or institution, not being a 
public school, the school or institution shal! 
be one conducted in accordance with the 
same religious persuasion ; and if the child 
is boarded out, shall arrange for the board- 
ing out being with a person belonging to 
the same religious persuasion. 


(2.) A child shall in no case be com- 
pelled to receive religious instruction 
contrary to the wishes of its parent. 

mevines esto 7.—(1.) The parent of a blind or deaf- 
rights of parent, 

c. mute child shall not by reason of any pay- 
ment made under this Act in respect of the 
child be deprived of any franchise, right, 
or privilege, or be subject to any disability 
or disqualification. 


(2.) Payments under this Act shall not 
be made on condition of a child 
attending any school or institution 
other than such as may be reasonably 
selected by the parent, nor refused 
because the child attends or does not 
attend any particular school or 
institution. 


ae 8. Every school or institution to which 
a child is sent in pursuance of this Act 
shall be at all times open to the inspection 
of any of Her Majesty’s inspectors of 
schools. 
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Parliamentary 9. Nothing in any Act of Parliament 


grant for educa- 
tion of blindand shall prevent the Scotch Education 


children. Department from giving aid from the 
parliamentary grant to a school or institu- 
tion in respect of education and industrial 
training given to blind or deaf-mute 
children, to such amount and on such con- 
ditions as may be directed by or in 
pursuance of the minutes of the Scotch 
Education Department in force for the 


time being. 








CEA Vile 


FOR TEACHERS IN ORDINARY SCHOOLS. 


“* A fruitful bough by a well whose branches run over the wall.” 


—Gen. xl. 6. 


|g BOSE Tans, from past experience how mnch 
EX the success of ordinary school education for 
blind children depends on the hearty sympathy of the 
teachers, (Acts of Parliament notwithstanding), I 
venture with some diffidence to approach this part of 
my task. That diffidence does not wholly arise from 
the knowledge that I am venturing to address those 
whose acquirements are much higher than my own, 
for I have been working in this particular field for 
twenty-four years, and so may be supposed to have 
some ideas worthy of their consideration. But I aspire 
to enlist the teachers of Scotland to a hearty 
co-operation in this work, and I am conscious that 
much of the happiness of the present and future blind 


children of Scotland depends on the co-operation I am 
seeking. 
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I cannot recall a brighter picture than the frequent 
sight of two blind children (sisters) racing home 
from Marywell Street School to their mother and 
dinner, almost carried at times by the impetuous 
damsels, who, one on each side, had them in charge. 

Not less pleasant is the poet’s picture of a country 
blind child’s home life, a life that common school 
education will now make possible. 


“ My little brother leads me forth 
To where the gowans grow. 
His gentle, light, yet careful step 
And tiny hand I know. 


“ My mother’s voice is soft and sweet, 
Like music on my ear ; 
And all my home is full of love, 
When those I love are near. 


“ My father twines his arms around, 
And draws nie to his breast, 
To kiss his blind and darling girl 
He says he loves the best.” 


One “ branch running over the wall” of this method 
will be found in the life friendships certain to be 
formed at school, friendships that are equally certain 
to be of vital importance to the blind child in after 
years. 

What successful merchant or artizan is there who 
would not be pleased to give an odd job in his 
warehouse or factory to, or to take his twine or his 
baskets from, the blind man with whom as a boy he 
sat and played at school? 

A leading principle to be followed through all the 
stages of blind child education, is this, that as much 
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as possible, it is well to ignore the fact of blindness. 
Let him come under all school regulations and 
discipline. Let him sit and stand in class with the 
others. ‘Let him run the gauntlet of the play-ground, 
and learn the give and take of life, when it is so much 
easier to learn it than later on. The simple specialties,* 
as books, slates, and writing appliances, that the blind 
child must have, do break in of course on this 
principle. This break, however, will almost be forgot- 
ten amid the sense of companionship that healthful 
work and play will foster, and there will be evoked a 
solicitude on the part of the other scholars to be 
helpful to their blind playmates, as all teachers have 
observed who have had blind children in their schools. 

Teachers may very naturally be concerned as to the 
new duties that at any moment may be thrust upon 
them of taking a blind child into class. As a first 
instalment of reassurance, I would ask such to look at 
the alphabet, (Moon’s), page 48, and see whether any 
child in school is not able to teach that alphabet to 
the blind one. After the alphabet the first lesson book 
introduces to the plan of reading each alternative line 
backwards. See example, page 41. Not having to 
lift his finger helps the pupil to keep his place. With 
a pencil the words may be written below the embossing, 
which will keep the teacher in advance of his pupil, 


* While special teaching may to some extent be necessary and 
beneficent, it is only evil when it interferes with, or shortens the inter- 
course of ordinary school life. Many friends of blind education were 
disappointed when the Directors of the Glasgow Blind Asylum took 
their children from afternoon school to get speczal teaching in kindergarten 
- work and dumb bell exercise. Kindergarten may be good, but Jingo 
Ring in the open air is better. Indeed the special teaching of the 
ordinary school should be as sparingly resorted to as possible. 
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and insensibly make him acquainted with Moon’s 
system, which has only a few abbreviations, all of 
which are given on the first page of every book. 

Dr. Moon’s rack and slide plan of writing is nearly 
as simple, and affords the greatest satisfaction to 
teacher, scholar, and friends. The process is slower 
than that of the ordinary sighted scholar, but for 
beauty, regularity, and legibility, the balance is all in 
favour of the blind child’s method. Particulars for 
the production of the separate letters, and for the use 
of the apparatus, go along with each, and a short guide 
to the use of the whole may be had. (See Appendix, A.) 

“Taylor’s Arithmetic Tablet,” with pins, is perhaps 
simpler still. A glance at the diagram, page 47, will 
shew how the pins are inserted to make figures—any 
pin making any figure, according to its position in the 
opening, and the particular end that is inserted. 
Where a sighted child would draw a stroke, the 
blind child leaves a row of holes vacant, and that is 
the whole matter. 

While Moon’s plan of reading commends itself, 
because of its large measure of adherence to the 
ordinary alphabet, and its consequent simplicity to the 
teacher, the size of the books is against it. Some 
think that this difficulty will be gradually overcome. 

Their bulk has doubtless acted in favour of the Braille 
system, which, in Institution Schools, and in the 
ordinary schools of Glasgow, the West of Scotland, 
and elsewhere, finds much favour. Full instructions 
will be found in each copy of the “Primer.” For 
Braille books and writing appliances, see Appendrx, B. 

If the Braille alphabet (page 49) seems more difficult 
to decipher, and to remember by the teacher, there is 
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little difference so far as the pupil is concerned ; and 
when the first line of ten letters is learned, the 
foundation of the structure is laid. 

With all these assurances of simplicity, there may 
linger the suspicion that it is an ideal simplicity 
begotten of acquaintance with the special methods and 
appliances in use amongst the blind. Fortunately 
there are no warmer advocates for teaching the blind 
on these methods, and in ordinary schools, than the 
teachers and masters themselves. The letter given at 
page 79 refers to a child who was taught to read both 
Moon and Braille type, and it was evidently less of a 
task than a pleasure to the teacher. Those that 
follow from the Headmasters of the respective schools 
are but examples of testimony that might be gathered 
wherever blind children have been at school with their 
sighted companions. 


Kiye Srreer Scxoor, 
ABERDEEN, 28th November, 1890. 
Dear Mr. Metprvum, 


{ have very great pleasure indeed in replying to 

your inquiries, and am very glad I can do so without reservation. 

1. The progress of our blind pupils has been steady and 

highly satisfactory. Reference to our record sheets shows that 

under examination they more than hold their own. This refers 

to all the subjects ;—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
History, and Elementary Science. 

2. Their names have annually appeared on the Schedules and 
they have passed the Standards and received Certificates. 

3. The several teachers (four), have so kindly taken to this 
work that in no sense has the ordinary class work suffered. 
The success of these pupils has not been without influence on 
the other pupils. -I cannot close without relating the result of | 
a test. Examination in Arithmetic, against: time, which occurred 
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yesterday. Standard Five was under examination, and the 
sums were dictated. Maria Carr, was correct in all and among 
the first finished. I enclose a copy of the sums.* You have 
on several occasions seen her penmanship. 

I have to thank you very much for the deep interest you take 
in our pupils. 


Tam, Dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
THOS. C HYND. 


* Tf I get 15 yards of cloth for £1 6s. 10d. ; how many should I get 
for £5 7s. 4d? 
Divide (28—1#) by (8 + 2.) 
Value of 
6 hams, each 44 lbs., @ 6d. per lb. 
60 dresses (each 15 yards), @ 6s. 8d. a yard. 
42 articles, @ £1 $s. od. a dozen. 


Ross’s Pusiic ScHoo., 
ABERDEEN, 2nd December, 1890. 


Dear SIR, 

Regarding the blind children who attended Mary well 
Street School while under my charge, I am very pleased to be 
able to state :— 

(1.) That these children made very gratifying and satisfactory 
progress in all the branches of an ordinary English education. 

(2.) That their presence was no hindrance to the regular class 
work ; they performed all their lessons and exercises like their 
seeing companions. They influenced for good their fellow- 
pupils, their afflicted condition arousing the sympathy and 
interest of all about them. 

(3.) They were taught reading by Moon’s system, and they 
attained remarkable ease and fluency in this branch of their 
education. 

I am, 


Yours sincerely, 


R. Metprvum, Esq. JAMES DARLING, 
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Kintore, 8th December, 1890. 
Dear Sir, 

Jemima Cruickshank, a blind girl, aged 13 years, has 
as you know, attended the Public School, Kintore, for the past 
three years. 

I feared when you first asked me to take her as a scholar that 
her presence would interfere with other scholars in her class, 
but this has not been so. 


She is now one of the best scholars in the 3rd Standard, and 
the accuracy and rapidity she displays in Arithmetic produce 
a stimulating effect on others. 


She is a bright happy girl, and a particular favourite with 
the other scholars. 


She knits with particular excellence, and specimens of her 
knitting have been awarded prizes at several exhibitions of In- 
dustrial Work. 


It is but right to say, however, that the female teachers 
have utilized odd minutes and sometimes school intervals in 
giving her extra help. They have taken a special interest in 
her progress, and the help they gave her has been given 
cheerfully. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


Mr. MELDRUM. WM. KEYS. 


Blind children at private or other uninspected schools 
may (and we would strongly advise that they should) 
be passed through the standards, either by attending 
at an inspected school on the day of inspection, or by 
individual inspection wherever H.M. Inspector is will- 
ing to meet with them. The latter course was adopted 
in the cases to which the following refers— 


Epucation DEPARTMENT, 
WHITEHALL, 22nd May, 1886. 


Thereby certify that I have examined Elizabeth H.—in Read- 
ing, Writing, and Arithmetic in the stages corresponding to the 
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Ist Standard of the Scotch Education Code ; Annie A.—in the 
stages corresponding to the 3rd Standard and Agnes A.—in the 
stages corresponding to the 5th Standard ; and that in the case of 
each of them a complete pass was attained in all three subjects. 

I may add that it affords me much pleasure to grant this 
certificate. The instruction imparted has evidently been 
thoroughly sound and efficient. 


A. R. ANDREW, M.A., 
H.M.1.S. 


The fac-simile letter at page 112 is from the pupil 
referred to by Mr. Hynd, and is produced on Dr. 
Moon’s plan. Teachers will judge whether their 
ordinary scholars would prepare a letter for post better 
at 10 years of age. The Guldberg plan makes a 
prettier writing, though not more legible, but it 
seems more difficult to learn, and so would not be so 
suitable for ordinary school use. Intercourse with the 
outer world is so valuable to the blind in early as well 
as in later life, that we would prefer to see all children 
reading and writing on Dr. Moon’s plan at school, 
learning Braille later on, either in school or at home. 

The Royal Commissioners’ Report gives 21 para- 
graphs to the discussion of types, declines to recom- 
mend a Government subsidy to any;and do not 
commit themselves to any system of reading or writ- 
ing. Regarding the “Course of Instruction,” they are 
less reticent. At par. 191 they say—“We are of 
opinion from the evidence we have received that a 
special code for the blind is unnecessary, There 
seems to be no difficulty in teaching reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Nay more, they shew great pro- 
ficiency in mental arithmetic, and generally a blind 
child can take his place and pass his standard exami- 
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nations with his seeing companions. It will be 
necessary in order to facilitate the teaching of the 
blind in our elementary schools, that the ordinary 
text books now used should be easily procurable in 
embossed type. 

However these observations may be regarded, it is 
so far satisfactory that for the present Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors’ pass blind pupils who read and write on 
either of the two methods in use throughout Scotland. 
In England they are still afflicted with some half-a- 
dozen systems of reading. 

The girl referred to in Mr. Key’s letter, was about 
10 before getting to school, which accounts for her 
being in Standard 3, at 13 years of age. The interest 
the lady teachers have taken in her training—in- 
dustrial and other—is beyond praise, and it has 
evidently been a delight to themselves. A like ex- 
perience awaits all teachers who seek, as these have 
done, to shed light on the paths (dark in spite of all 
that can be done) which these dear blind children have 
to tread all the days of their life. When their and our 
day of life closes in, they and we are equal—equal too 
when the morning breaks and the shadows flee away. 
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CHAP. Vil. 


THE ADULT INDUSTRIAL BLIND. 
THE FURSORGE SYSTEM. 


‘* The blind man’s blessing lights on him 
Who plants an osier bed,” 


dae Commissioners enter upon the consideration of 

the industrial training of the blind by noticing 
that some confusion arises between the ‘fechnzcal 
teaching at school, which ought to be common to all, 
and the teaching of a trade in a workshop. They 
consider that imperfect instruction is largely account- 
able for the prejudice against the work of the blind, 
and are of opinion that for such boys as are to learn 
basket making, and the like, technical instruction 
should begin at 13 or 14; and for those who are to 
live by music, at an earlier age. They believe it to be 
objectionable (par. 59) for boys of 12 and 13 to be 
mixing with older boys and men, and advise that the 
Educational Department up to 15 or 16 should be 
kept separate from the Work Department ; aus (par. 
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60) they deplore the fact that when boys of 16 leave 
the institution they too frequently take to begging, 
playing musical instruments on the street, or in public 
houses, or. reading the Bible aloud to passers by for 
alms. At par. 61 they— 


“Think that from 16 to 21 the school authority should have 
the power and duty of assisting liberally all necessitous blind 
persons to maintain themsclves while learning a trade.” 

Par. 64.—“Out of 1267 blind men who had learned trades at 
various institutions in the United Kingdom, only 734 proved to 
be following the trade they had learned. Of these, 1267 men, 
about 15 per cent., were earniug under five shillings a week ; 
25 per cent. were earning from five to ten shillings per week; 
16 per cent. were earning from ten to fifteen shillings per week ; 
and about 10 per cent. above fifteen shillings per week. But 
the 42 per cent. who had found themselves compelled to seek 
other means of livelihood were earning far smaller wages in the 
aggregate than the 58 per cent. who were still following the 
trades taught them at the institutions. 

Par. 65.—“ Assuming that these statistics hold true of the 
blind at large, it must be admitted that the fact that 42 per 
cent. of the above are unable to practise the trade taught to 
them, while 32 per cent. work, but earn less than five shillings 
per week, indicates either a great deal of indifferent teaching, or 
want of proper facilities for working and dispensing of ther 


work.” 

Pars. 66-67 refer to ‘inquiries made by the Com- 
mission, to which 6000 replies were received. Of these 
4605 state their inability to maintain themselves, 
while 959 cam maintain themselves ; 3282 state that 
they earn nothing. Of those who do something for 
themselves 1549 work out, 780 at home, while 109 
work out and at home as well. | 

Par. 68.—“ As may be observed from the above, handicrafts 


ad petty trades are the favourite occupations, and the average 
wages earned in these are stated to be 7s. ld. per week: The’ 
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number of those gaining their livelihood as organists, pianists, 
violinists, piano-tuners and music teachers is far smaller, but 
the earnings 14s..6d., are more than double those of the former 
class, while the highest earnings of all, 17s. 4d., are gained by 


- missionaries, scripture readers, visitors, teachers, collectors, and 
the like. 


Par. 69.—“ We believe in these returns there is a tendency on 
the part of the blind to understate their earnings. We found 
this to be the case in our personal inquiries in visits to work- 
shops. We have not thought it desirable to state the sums 
which are professedly gained by begging, but consider them to 
be larger than the blind themselves state. 


THE ADULT BLIND. 


Par. 70.—“ Besides those who have become blind in early 
youth, with which class we have previously dealt, a large pro- 
portion of blind persons become blind between 21 and 50 from 
accidents and various causes, and but few institutions give 
industrial instruction to such persons, who specially deserve en- 
couragement, as they are often those who are most anxious to 
learn and find occupation, and they, as a rale, work with more 
energy than those who have been blind from childhood. 

Par. 71.—“It has been mentioned to us as desirable, and it 
appears to us reasonable, that in order to enable them to earn 
their own livelihood, assistance should be given while learning a 
trade at an institution, in the same way, and on the same 
principle as to those at an earlier age during their industrial 
training. 

Par. 72.—“ This would involve a change in the law in order 
to compel the school authority, on application, to contribute to 
this purpose as the guardians can at present. Such 
assistance should be given for a reasonable time for learn- 
ing a trade and should be forfeited in cases of idleness or’ 
misconduct. These blind persons should also be taught to read 
some raised type.” 


Regarding the occupations of the adult blind—par. 
74—Basket making is commended as suitable in the 
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country, but only of the rougher kinds, as German 
baskets of the finer kinds are too cheap to admit of 
competition by the blind. Chair caning is recom- 
mended as simple to learn, and suitable for both sexes. 
Matmaking is handicapped by prison labour, and the 
other blind industries are weaving, brush-making, 
knitting, mattress-making, rope-making, and, at sea- 
port towns, the making of ship fenders and rope mats. 
Par. 75 states that the Government give Post-office 
baskets to Institutions when they obtain the contract 
in open competition. Par. 76, Music is specially 
suited to the blind. All should get some training, 
but only gifted ones need pursue music as a means of 
livelihood: and so, except in exceptional cases all 
should receive manual training. Pars. 77-9 give 
particulars concering pupils at Upper Norwood, 
London, where the best tuition together with a good 
general edncation enables 81 out of 130 pupils to 
earn salaries of from £60 to £400 a year. Pars. 80-5 
refer to French experiences, which, from various 
causes, do not afford much guidance here, while par. 
86, compares musical with industrial occupation, and 
finds that the latter is the more useful to a large 
number of blind, having a greater certainty of em- 
ployment—music, however, offering the greatest 
prizes to those who have ability and application. Pars. 
87-9 deal chiefly with the condition of the London 
Blind, and while acknowledging the services rendered 
to blind education by Upper Norwood Institution 
would not consider it a model for others. Pars. 90-98 
deal with higher education as a training for the higher 
professions, and recommend scholar Shine to encourage 
the most promising pupils, pointing out the want ofa 
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high class College, there being only that at Worcester, 
and it on too small a scale,and too far from London to be 
a really useful public College. Pars. 99-103 treat of the 
Gardiner Trust as a factor in fostering the highest 
industries, especially music, but this fund unfortu- 
nately does not avail in Scotland. 

Comparing the work of the blind with that of sce- 
ing persons, pars. 104-107 state that, while in many 
cases good, it will not compare with the best sighted 
work in quality and finish, and that it is cheaper to 
get sighted labour to finish articles. The contention 
that institutions are too much for the benefit of the 
sighted, on being tested, resulted in the finding that 33 
institutions paid 428,370 to the blind, and £19,736 to 
the sighted, and this latter covered in many cases es- 
tablishment and educational charges. The Commis- 
sioners think that the contention of some blind wit- 
nesses, who thought that teachers, collectors, and 
managers should be blind, cannot be maintained, but 
that in workshops sighted supervision is necessary. 
Under “ Suggestions for improvement of the condition of 
the Industrial Blind,’ pars. 108-17 refer to the need for 
assistance to learn a trade (see par. 71,) and an in- 
creased number of workshops in which they can work 
for themselves, and good materials obtainable at cost 
price. Also inter-communication as between the work- 
shops, a department for obtaining all information 
respecting the manutacture of goods by the blind, 
a travelling commission agent attached thereto ; 
and a newspaper to be the organ of all the institutions. 
The Commissioners think there should bea central 
shop and workshop in all the large centres for adult 
skilled workers, with branches in neighbouring towns. 
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The Commissioners touch the sore place in the con- 
cluding sentence of this section, where they say, “ A 
leading defect in the present condition of ‘the blind is 
that with a few exceptions, no care or supervision is 
exercised by the institutions over past pupils who 
have been trained in institutions, and consequently 
many fail to earn their living or maintain themselves 
by honest labour after they leave.” Par. 118, “ The 
Saxon Fursorge System endeavours, and so far as we 
have seen successfully, to meet this want.” Pars. 119- 
21... .°. Hofrath Biittner, Director of the Institu- 
tion at Dresden, furnishes an explanation of the 
system.” 


“Long experience has taught us that the care and super- 
vision of the blind, after their discharge from the Institution, 
are quite as important as their education and training in the 
Institution. The Institution at. Dresden, at first only a school, 
afterwards became an establishment for the industrial train- 
ing of the blind. After their discharge they seldom, however, 
carried on the trade learned, but beeame beggars, whether 
with or without some musical instrument. This state of 
things convinced us that the blind were incapable of becom- 
ing independent labourers in the world, and steps were taken 
to establish an asylum. This asylum was not a_ success, 
most of the blind refused to enter it ; they wished to return 
to their parents, and the parents also wanted to have their 
children back again. There was great discontent in the 
asylum. ‘The men thought it beneath their dignity to rise, . 
take their meals, and work by the clock. They only 
thought of the restriction to their liberty, and, having grown 
accustomed to the acts of benevolence done them, they de- 
manded them as a right. The women, living without care 
and distraction, became shrewish, and embittered their own 
lives for mere trifles. From this it became evident that 
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man, if he suffers from blindness only, will not surrender his 
liberty, and will not be separated from his relations, and 
that his happiness cannot be attained without the cares of 
life, and without work. After a trial of some 20 years 
the asylum was closed. After much deliberation it was de- 
cided to remain in connexion with the discharged blind, to 
visit them in their places of abode, to learn their wants, to study 
the difficulties which they experienced in supporting them- 
selves independently, and, as far as possible, to remove their 
grievances. With the knowledge of these difficulties the 
Fiirsorge (care) for the discharged blind steadily advanced, 
and has won the confidence of the Saxon people. Very 
often the blind people could do work in the Institution 
under the supervision of teachers which they could not per- 
form in their own homes alone and independently. The 
number of handicrafts taught was, therefore, reduced. The 
only ones at present taught are :—Basket-making, Rope- 
making, Brush-making, Piano-tuning ane different kinds of 
female work. 

“Further, it became certain that the blind were trained 
too much for the Institution, and not enough for life in the 
world. The blind boy entered the Institution as a child ; 
and at 20 he was discharged, simple and innocent as a 
school girl, and now he had to combat the difficulties of life, 
and carry on a trade independently. It was, therefore, de- 
termined to change the training, and now permanent 
communication is kept up with the relations of the pupils. 
Quarterly reports are sent to them, with a letter written by 
the pupil. The relations return the report, also accompanied 
by a letter. The pupils go home every year for a month’s 
holiday. Every-day life is made familar to them by the 
reading aloud of newspapers. ‘They have the advantage of 
society, both male and female, they learn the laws and 
usages of ordinary life, commercial letter-writing, the mak- 
ing ont of accounts, book-keeping, to reckon the value of 
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their own manufactured wares, the value of money, the 
elements of political economy, and ordinary housework ; 
they are also taught to walk about the streets alone. All 
instruction bears as much as possible on every-day life, and 
the station in life in which the blind will find themselves 
after their discharge, is taken as much as possible, into con- 
sideration. One of the difficulties which the blind 
experienced on quitting the Institution was that they often 
could get no suitable workshops. In consequence it was 
decided that the director should go to their places of abode, 
select suitable homes and workshops for them, and that 
the wares which they could not sell should be taken by the 
Institution for sale ; the discharged blind buying their raw 
material from the Institution. Further, it was remarked 
that the discharged blind were often taken advantage of by 
their neighbours, and that very often no one was there to 
give them good advice, and that they were thus left to their 
Own resources. It was therefore decided that on the dis- 
charge of the blind person, the director should select a 
trustworthy person*, residing in his future place of abode, 
to give him advice and practical help, to protect him from 
imposition, and to keep up communication with the director. 
If this guardian is unable to advise or help, he then writes 
to the {director, who, if necessary, comes to the place, and 
this is all the easier, as he travels free on all railways in 
Saxony. The result of these visits, as well as all communi- 
cations from the guardian, the letters from the blind person, 


* The clergyman, mayor, or some manufacturer is generally 
chosen for this purpose, and this duty has yet never been declined by any- 
one. Very often the parents’ home is not convenient for carrying on 
the trade selected, and the first thing to do is to find more commodious 
lodgings ; and, if necessary, the director guarantees the punctual pay- 
ment of the rent for some time—a basket maker will require some 
place for soaking his willows and a rope maker will need a rope-walk 
near his dwelling.” 
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and every document relating to him, are entered in a 
register kept at the Institution. These guardians are 
respectable, benevolent, practical men, capable of procur- 
ing custom for their wards. The first difficulty when a blind 
pupil is starting in life is to provide himself with the 
necessary tools and material.* These the Institution 
supplies to him, and continues through life to afford him 
moral and material help; and by this means the greater 
part of the blind are enabled to save money for sickness 
and old age. There is an asylum for the old and feeble at 
K6nigswartha, where a permanent division of labour is 
rendered possible by the constant presence of three work- 
men, who, although blind, are strong and healthy. Also, in 
other places, weak and able-bodied workmen co-operate 
together and make use of their powers under a proper 
division of labour. One may say that these blind people, 
altogether, on an average, need a yearly assistance of 100 
marks, (45), some more, some less. In the year 1886, 
40,460 marks, 41 pfennings, (£2023 1os.,) were given for 
assistance to the discharged. This assistance is by no 
means always given in actual money, but always in such a 
way that the blind are encouraged by it to work. Mere 
money assistance is often actual poison to the blind. They 
therefore receive the assistance in material for work, cloth- 
ing, &c. The fund for the discharged blind provides the 
money for this. This fund was started in 1844, and at the 
end of 1886 it amounted to 1,014,199 marks, (450710). 
This sum, which is a large one for Saxony, was collected by 

* ¢ Where there is not likely to be a decidely bad influence at home, 
it is best to send him (the pupil) to board with his parents, at any rate 
for a time. When a pupil leaves, his or her outfit consists of a bedstead, 
and all necessary bedding, clothes, materials to start with, tools, and in 
the case of a rope maker his wheel. The outfit of a rope maker comes to 
£18 5s., and that of a Basket maker 475s. The Parish lays out the 


rope-walk and gives the land. It generally pays to the fund from £1 
tos. to £2 for each pupil. The outfit of Female pupils cost about £7.” 
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contributions from municipal, district, and parochial com- 
munities, by donations of all kinds, legacies, &c., and by the 
wages of the pupils of the Institution. The whole of the 
money which the blind earn during their apprenticeship in 
the workshops, is divided into five parts, of which the blind 
workmen themselves receive one. Four parts go to the 
fund. The fund for the discharged blind is administered by 
the Director of the Institution. The number: of those 
assisted, amounts at present to about 400, who.live respect- - 
ably in all parts of Saxony, are almost self-supporting, and 
feel themselves free men. For just as a son does not feel 
galled by a gift from his father, so they are not ashamed 
to receive assistance from their second paternal home, the 
Institution. Year by year these voluntary donations have 
increased in proportion as the effectiveness of the Fursorge 
system has become known to the population of Saxony. 
The State does not directly support the Fiirsorge system, 
but it pays the director’s travelling expenses on his visits to 
the discharged pupils, and as the state guarantees the ex- 
penses for the education-of the blind, it has a right to the 
proceeds of the pupils’ work. This, however, it foregoes, 
but, as already observed, gives one-fifth to the blind work- 
people, and four-fifths to the. fund, the managers of which it 
also pays. The capital of the fund is invested, the interest 
only being used for the assistance of the discharged blind 
pupils. A register is kept for every blind person from the 
time he enters the Institution, and is continued after his 
discharge till death, or till the “ Fursorge” is withdrawn. 
This register also shows how much raw material the blind 
person has bought from the Institution, what clothes and 
tools were given him on his discharge, how much he earned 
when in the Institution, and to what extent he is supported. 
In this book also the director makes the remarks he con- 
siders necessary after his visits to the discharged blind 
pupils.” 
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“ During their tour the Commissioners saw no blind 
beggars in Saxony, and were informed that begging 
_on the part of the blind had practically ceased to 
exist. The Saxon system has not yet been fully tried 
in this country, though its introduction has now for 
some years been advocated. by Dr. Armitage. A 
plan similar in its main provisions has been adopted 
in Paris in the Societé de Placement et de Secours, 
which is an indispensable supplement to the 
‘Institution Nationale. The society has been  re- 
cognised by the State in France since 1856, and has a 
capital of nearly 46,000 sterling. Its example has 
been followed by similar institutions in the provinces. 
We think that the adoption of the Saxon system is of 
the utmost importance to the blind of this country in 
the four following respects, as soon as the funds. can 
be raised to carry it out:—l. That a register should 
be kept of all pupils leaving the Institution. 2. That 
they should be assisted in carrying on a trade, should 
they wish to set up for themselves, and in the first 
instance be provided with tools and materials gratis, 
and, subsequently, at cost price. 3, That the Insti- 
tution should endeavour to provide funds to 
supplement the workman’s earnings, grant loans, or 
afford him assistance in case of illness. 4, An en- 
deavour should be made to interest some influential 
local agency with which the Institution could corres- 
pond on behalf of the blind.” 

Par. 260. “The Saxon System should be adopted 
as far as possible by all institutions. But any sub- 
vention under this system to the adult blind who have 
left institutions should not be given out of the Impe- 
rial Exchequer. Par. 261. It is desirable that the 
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institutions for the blind should start a system of su- 
pervision of the pupils who have been trained in their 
workshops, and should raise funds for their assistance 
after leaving the institutions, and for providing them 
with materials, and obtaining a sale for their industrial 
work, and it would be quite practicable for some of 
- the larger institutions to do this at once with their 
existing machinery. We think that this would be 
preferable to its being undertaken by the direct aid of 
the state. We think that it should be the duty of the 
inspectors of blind institutions to ascertain what super- 
vision is exercised over ex-pupils, and to report accor- 
dingly, this being one of the regulations which might 
be imposed by the Education Department as a general 
condition of the grant.” 
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CHAS aVALLI: 


SCOTTISH FURSORGE--THE HOME INDUSTRIES OF 
THE BLIND. 


‘‘ Blessed is he that wisely doth the poor man’s case consider.” 


| ae benevolence of the much commended man 
k =who makes two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, has always seemed to us of a some- 
what microscopic kind ; and if the second blade come 
up, say, in your garden walk, his efforts seem still less 
satisfactory. He of the “osier bed” is enormously in 
advance of the other, and if his enterprise is somewhat 
telescpoic his faith and activity are worthy of every 
commendation. But the individual who adapts an 
industry to the capacity of a blind neighbour, or adapts 
the capacities of that neighbour to the industry, and 
thereby enables him to earn bread, has a right to be 
called neighbour (in the scriptural sense) to his sorely 
wounded companion. This is the kind of benevolence 
that the Home Teaching Societies of Scotland have 
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been seeking to exercise, and in which it is only fair 
to acknowledge that Glasgow and the West of Scot- 
land have been showing the way. 

The discussions on the Home Industries of the 
Blind, hold the field of interest at the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Scottish Associations. Every stepping- 
stone laid across the dismal swamp of enforced 
idleness (where so many of the blind are stranded), 
every new case of a suitable handicraft discovered, is 
hailed with satisfaction, and recorded for future use. 

One of the branches running over the wall of the 
Royal Commission was the collection by Mr. Arrol, of 
Glasgow, himself one of the Commissioners, of statis- 
tics regarding the condition of the blind in Scotland, 
and especially of their home industries, and earnings. 
At page 13 of the pamphlet in which Mr. Arrol gives 
the result of his labours, there is a table showing that 
294 of the blind in the districts of the Glasgow Mis- 
sions were employed at some definite home industry. 

This table (which is here greatly compressed) 
shews that five years ago the average weekly wage of 
19 tuners, teachers of music, missionaries, and travel- 
ler was 25s. 9d.; 7 shopkeepers, 15s. ; 22 coal and 
firewood dealers, 9s. 8d.; 43 tea and drapery sel- 
lers, 8s.; 11 hardware sellers, 8s. 10d.; 11 various 
articles, 10s 11ld.; 34 in public works, as straw 
rope spinners, bolt screwers, 9s. 8d.; 6 Messengers 
and porters, 6s. 2d.; 10 colliery workers, 14s. 6d.; 
20 working for themselves at pig-raising, weaving, 
mangling, chimney sweeping, lamp-lighting, &c., 7s. ; 
111 knitters—earnings not given. Total workers, 
294. Total weekly average, lls. 4d—the latter 
presumably without counting in the knitters. 
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This average of lls. 4d. is reached because of the 
comparatively high figures of the first named workers, 
some of whom had evidently been trained in institu- 
tions. Making ‘due allowance for that, the earnings 
of the blind in Scotland must now be very consider- 
abie, and an approximate’ estimate may be got 
through another. table, page 25. That tablé shows 
that 5 years ago there were 695 working at home 
industries in Scotland. To this number add (say) 25 
for a district that then gave no returns, and say 100 
for increase of workers during the five years that 
have intervened since the returns were given, in all 
820. If the average earnings: of the first table be 
lowered from 11s. 4d. to 9s. 6d., then the grand total 
of £20,254 is reached.* 

In the nature of the case no very exact return is 
possible, for the man who succeeds best, sometimes gets 
most reticent, and being now independent, he-feels that 
he has a right to be so, regarding his own affairs. 
Besides those enumerated as workers, there are some 
wonderful examples of home helpfulness that may not 
be counted, and cannot be rewarded in coin. These 


* «© Speaking for the United Kingdom the Commissioners say (Par. 
68), as may be ubserved from the above, handicrafts and petty trades are 
‘the favourite occupations, and the average wages earned in these are 
stated to be 7s. 1d. per week. The number. of those gaining their 
livelihood as organists, pianists, violinists, piano-tuners, and music 
teachers is far smaller, but the earnings, 14s. 6d., are more than double 
‘those of the former class, while the highest, earnings of all, 17s. 4d. 
are gained by missionaries, scripture readers, visitors, teachers, collectors, 
and the like. We believe in these returns ; there is a tendency on the 
part of the blind to understate their earnings. We found this to be the 
case in our personal inquiries in visits to workshops. We have not 
thought it desirable to state the.sums, which are professedly gained by 
begging, but consider them to be larger than the blind themselves state.” 
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are often the indispensables of the home, and the 
talk of the neighbourhood for their intelligence and 
cleverness—one knows when a cock gets killed by 
missing his morning crow, another is the mainstay of 
her mother, doing the work on the croft, milking the 
cow, and the like. Neighbours were incredulous as 
to the extent of the loss of her vision till the cows 
horn entering the cye that had any light, left her in 
total darkness. After the consequent illness and 
operation, she slowly resumed her position, and is now 
again the only help and companion of her aged 
mother. Some good though over incredulous people 
insist that “ she maun see yet” though the eye is out. 
Another, a man in the prime of life lost his sight, and 
not feeling equal to any other work, he donned the 
housewife’s apron and performed the house duties, his 
wife keeping shop elsewhere: of course this had its 
drawbacks, but it kept the wolf and the Parochial Board 
from the door. A less manly man might have 
thought this beneath his dignity. 

Does some reader of these lines desire to be help- 
ful to a neighbour stricken blind? Measure the 
situation all round—previous occupation, abilities, 
natural or acquired, outlet for proposed product, con- 
sulting if possible the teacher of the district-Associa- 
tion. Generally, some scheme of your client’s own 
choosing is advisable, adapting the surroundings to the 
man, as well as the man to the surroundings. Find a 
workplace, and a first supply of materials, together with 
something for your client to live on, make his cause 
your own in the disposal of goods, and the probability 
is you will succeed beyond your expectations and 
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earn the blessedness of the man who wisely considers 
the case of the poor. 

Many home-workers earn a wage smaller than those 
in an asylum, but it is what it is with home and 
friends, and old familar haunts and ways thrown in ; 
and then there are possibilities open to talent and 
education. There are blind home-workers—husbands, 
fathers, and masters—who, in spite of their calamity, 
are maintaining their position in commerce and in the 
learned walks of life. Others braver still there are 
who have fought their way upwards, from turning a 
mangle it may be, or a potter’s wheel, to competence, 
and even wealth. 








CHAP TIX 


PENSION SOCIETIES—THE AGED BLIND. 


““'Ye have a world of light, 
Where loved in the loved rejoices ; 
But the blind man’s home is the house of night, 
And its beings are empty voices.” —Bzlwer. 


yENSION Societies area distinct feature of London 
benevolence towards the blind. The first to be 
established being the Clothworkers’ Company, in 1718. 
The second was founded in 1774, these being still the 
wealthiest, and in many respects the best, giving 
between them the magnificent sum of £12180 a year 
to 2,514 pensioners. During the sittings of the Royal 
Commission many adverse opinions were advanced 
regarding pensions, and the mode of their distribution, 
Some persons having two, three, four, and in some 
cases five, and even six pensions, from as many 
Societies. This overlapping will doubtless be guarded 
against now that light has been thrown on the whole 
system. Our only regret is that more of these 
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pensions do not come to Scotch blind, especially as 
some of the best Societies hold Scotch applicants 
eligible. (See List of Pension Societtes, below.) It 
will be a disappointment to the writer if this too is 
not remedied, and he would recommend his fellow- 
workers, and all friends of the blind, to make application 
for Schedules from the Societies whose conditions 
seem likeliest to correspond with the persons on whose 
behalf pensions are desired. At the same time it is 
to be desired that only the worthiest and most 
necessitous cases should be presented. 


List of the more important Blind Pension Socteties 
of the United Kingdom, those marked (*) 
being available for blind in Scotland. 


Bradford —John Harrison's Fund. Address, Brad- 
ford Institution for the Blind. Number of pensioners, 
16. Gives pensions of £5 and 410. Ccndition— 
Residence in Bradford. Distribution, £150. 

* Bristol—Merrtotts Charity. 44 pensioners. £10 
each, available to blind in Great Britain. Conditions— 
Three years total loss of sight, not in receipt of 
parochial relief or other charity to the amount of £20 
a year. Distribution, £440. 

Bristol—Kemp’s Trust. Blind Asylum, Park Street. 
Available for blind females of good character, who 
have been pupils in Bristol Asylum. Sum distributed, 


£87. 


Note.—Mr. H. Jackson, speaking for the Cordwainers’ Company 
before the Commission, said, ‘‘ They do not advertise, as they have so 
many applicants, but thinks there should be some means of making the 
charities more widely known,” 
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Cardiff— Shand Memorial Fund. Available for 
workers in Cardiff Institution. Annual distribution, 
£50. 

Carmarthenshire,—Blind Relief Society, 51 King 
Street, Carmarthen. Applicants must be resident in 
County, of good character, and poor. Annual dis- 
tribution about £72. 

Cockermouth.—Hudson’s Charity. To the poor blind 
of Cockermouth. Distributes about £9 a year. 

Esssex.— Rashdale’s Charity. Coggeshill, Essex. 
Applicants must be poor, blind females of good 
character. Annual distribution, 430. 

Hemel, Hampstead.—Collet’s Charity. To four blind 
persons resident in or near Hemel, Hampstead. 
Annual distribution, 412. 

/pswich.—Institution for relief of blind in Suffolk. 
Annual distribution about £29. 

Kent.—Denwarda’s Charity—To 12 blind persons in 
the County of Kent. Yearly distribution, £54. 

London.—Association for promoting the general 
welfare of the blind, 28 Berner’s Street, W. Had 
26 pensioners in 1888, chiefly resident in Middlesex. 
Pensions from 46 to £21 a year. Amount dis- 
tributed, £327. 

* London.—Society for granting annuities to the 
poor adult blind. Office, St. George’s School for the 
Indigent Blind, St George’s Fields, S.E. Had 60 
pensioners in 1888. Applicants must be 40 years of 
age, income under £10 per annum, and they must not 
be in receipt of parochial relief. Annual distribution, 
£360. | 

London.— bird's and William’s Annutties. St. 
George’s School for the Indigent Blind, St. Géorge’s 
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Fields, S.E. Preference given to old pupils of the 
School for Indigent Blind. Pensioners in 1888, 18. 
In amounts of 44 10s. Distribution in that year, £58 
10s. 

* London.—Blind Female Annuity Society, 252 
Fairfax Road, N.W. Assists respectable blind women 
by pensions not exceeding £410 per annum. Appli- 
cants must be over 21 years of age—widows or 
spinsters—payments made quarterly. Pensioners must 
have sufficient to provide the necessities of life in 
addition to the Society’s pension. Amount distributed 
in 1888, £142. (Amount varies according to the 
Funds of the Society). 

* London.—Royal Blind Pension Society of the 
United Kingdom, 235 Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 
Assists by Pensions, of from £6 to £15 per annum, 
indigent blind persons of good moral character, without 
regard to sect or creed. Applicants must be 21 years 
of age and upwards, resident in the United Kingdom, 
and their income, if single, must not exceed £20 a 
year; if married, 430 a year. The receipt of parish 
relief is no bar to candidature. Payments are made 
monthly. Number of pensioners in 1888, was 572 
and the sum distributed £3969. . 

« London —Christian Blind Relief Society. Rev. 
J. P. Thomson, St. Stephen’s Vicarage, North Bow, E. 
Gives pensions and special relief to blind persons. 
Applicants must be over 18 years of age, resident in 
Great Britain, and their income, if single, must not 
exceed £20 a year; if married, £30 a year. Had 189 
pensioners in 1888, and distributed £703 17s. 6d. 

* London. — Clothworkers' Company, 41 Mincing 
Lane, E.C. Gives pensions of £5 and #10 per annum 
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Applicants for the £5 pensions must be over 50 years 
of age, three years totally blind, and have not an 
assured income exceeding £20 a year. The £10 
pensions are given by way of promotion to the most 
necessitous and deserving on the £5 list, above the 
minimum age of 60. In 1888, there were 857 
pensioners, and the sum distributed £5000. 

London.—Came’s Charities. Cordwainers’ Company, 
7 Cannon Street, E.C. Gives pensions of £5 to blind 
men of not less than 45 years of age, and blind women, 
if married, and not less than 40, if a widow or maiden 
not less than 30, who has never begged in the streets, 
and resides in London, or within 100 miles thereof, 
A pension of nearly £8 a year (Love’s) is given to the, 
most aged pensioner on the list in lieu of the £5. 
A pension of about £3 a year (Woolenough’s) is 
given, in addition to the £5 to the person who has 
been longest on the list. The payments are made 
annually. In 1888 there were 115 pensioners and 
£575 was distributed. 

“ London.—Day’s Charity, or Blind Man’s Friend, 
34 Saville Row, W. Founded by the late Mr. Charles 
Day, of the well known firm of Day and Martin, who 
left £160,000 for the benefit of the blind. Pensioners 
must be wholly blind, objects for benevolent relief, and 
resident in Great Britain. They must be over 21 
years of age, and not in receipt of parochial relief. 
Payments are made quarterly in advance. Trustees 
appoint. The pensions are £12, £416, and £20. The 
pensioners in 1888 numbered 230, and £3360 was 
distributed. 

London.—Drapers' Company's Charity to«the Llind, 
27. Throgmorton Street, E.C. Gives £10 every other 
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year to some 14 persons. Applicants must be totally 
blind. No limit as to age. In 1888 gave 470 to 
pensioners in and near London. 

London —Gardner’s Trust for the Blind, 1 Poet’s 
Corner, Westminster, S.W. Gives pensions of 410, 
#15, and £20. Applicants must be resident in 
England or Wales, not in receipt of parish relief, of 
good moral character, and in real need of help. There 
is no limit as to age, and no person is disqualified by 
reason of his or her religious opinions. The Trust 
also gives assistance towards instruction in music, 
trades, ctc. In 1888 there were 200 pensioners, and 
the payments to these £25380. 

London.—Goldsmith’s Company, (Cureton’s Charity), 
and Corporate Funds, Foster Lane, Cheapside. 
Pensions, £20 a year. Applicants for Cureton’s 
Charity must be over 50 years of age, totally blind for 
12 months, resident in the County of Middlesex, and 
not in receipt of an income exceeding £25 a year, 
must not be in receipt of any other pension for the 
blind. Applicants for Corporate Funds must live in 
Middlesex, Kent, Essex, Herts, or Surrey. There is 
no limit as to age. For both classes of pensioners, 
preference is given to freemen of the Company, and 
their widows. Payments are made quarterly. There 
were in 1888 68 pensioners who received £1360. 

* London.—Governesses Benevolent Institution, 32 
Sackville Street, W. Gives 5 pensions from £25 to 
#50 a year. Applicants must be blind, and over 50 
years of age, governesses—single or widows—and must 
not be in receipt of more than £30 a year. The pay- 
ments are half-yearly, and are forfeited by Marriage. 
Distribution in 1888, £160. 
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London.—Harley’s (Hon Frances) Charity for the 
Blind, 19 Bedford Row, W.C. Gives 11 pensions of 
#20 a year. Applicants must be members of the 
Church of England, and must reside with some friends 
of respectable character, whose names must be given 
on application. Payments are made quarterly. £220 
was paid in 1888. 

London.—Fletherington’s Charity for the Aged Blind, 
Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street, E.C. Founded by 
the Rev. Wm. Hetherington, a Governor of Christ’s 
Hospital. Pensioners must be 61 years of age, and 
upwards, totally blind for 3 years, born in England, 
never have received parish relief, have no regular 
income to the amount of £20 a year. They must 
also have been resident in the same parish or place in 
England for three years. They are ineligible “who 
have never occupied a better place, or higher position 
in life, than a day labourer or journeyman or domestic 
servant ; or who have ever been common beggars.” 
In 1888, 718 pensioners received £10 each. The 
total payments being 47,180. 

London.—Humston’s Charity for the Blind, St. 
Butolph’s, Aldgate Vestry, New Square, E.C. There 
is no age limit in this Society, but applicants must be 
parishioners of St. Butolph, Aldgate, Middlesex, St. 
John of Wapping. Preference is given to watermen, 
their widows, or children. Payments half-yearly. 
Sum given in 1888 to 5 pensioners, £59. 

London.—Indigent Blind Visiting Society, 27 Red 
Lion Square, W.C. Gives weekly pensions, home 
visitation, relief, and education in day classes. Ap- 
plicants must reside in London, be blind, poor, and 
deserving ; are nominated by subscribers of £1 Is., or 
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donors of 410 10s. Sum distributed in 1888, £1105 
to 915 persons. 

London.—Painters Company's Charity to the Blind, 
9 Little, Trinity Lane, F.C. Pensioners must be 61 
years of age, and upwards, have been totally blind for 
3 years, and unable to maintain themselves, Must 
have been born in England, and three years resident 
in the same parish. Payments made annually. In 
1888, 174 persons received pensions of 410 each ; in 
all, £1740. 

London.—Institution for relieving the Indigent Blind 
of the Jewish persuasion, 5 Duke Street, Aldgate, E.C. 
Applicants must be totally blind, have been 5 years 
resident in England, and in receipt of no relief from 
any similar Society. Payments are made weekly at 
the rate of 420 16s. a year. 55 were so pensioned in 
1888. The total outlay being £1098. 

London—Somers Town Blind Aid Society. Gives 
medical aid and general relief to the Blind. Had 
45 recipients in 1888, and spent £440 15s. 

London.—South London Association for assisting 
the Blind. Grants loans, free of interest, gives general 
assistance, and holds classes. Twenty recipients got 
440 among them in 1888. 

Oxford—( Haynes Charity.) Pensions 4 blind per- 
sons of Oxford or neighbourhood in 1888. Gave 3 
pensioners £14 5s. in equal portions. 

Ounale.—( Clifton’s Charity.) Gives £6 10s. each 
to two poor blind parishioners of Oundle ; in 1888 
paid out £13. 

Pembrokeshire Blind Relief Soctety—Hill Street, 
Heverford West. Applicants must be recommended 
by the Clergyman in the Parish or District Visitor, 
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must be blind, aged, and unable to support themselves. 
In 1888, 19 persons received from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a 
month, the total payments being £39. 
Wokingham—YVarnold’s Charity. Gives £5 a 
year to each of four blind persons no men and two 
women, not in receipt of parish relief. Residents in 
Hurst and Ruscombe preferred. Paid in 1888, £20. 

* York.—The York Emanuel, 18 Lendal, Vork. 
Founded for the benefit of ministers and their wives, 
widows and children of ministers, established or 
dissenting, in the United Kingdom, who are blind or 
nearly blind, or idiotic. Payments are made half- 
yearly of from £10 to £20. Annual distribution, 
£524 Ts. 4d. 

The amount of pensions in foregoing list ranges 
from £2 to £20. One Society only from £25 to £50, 
per annum. The grand total amounts to £31,992 
15s. 9d. 

The total number of pensioners in 1888, was 4,517. 


Resident in England, a te “e439 
* 3. Wales, :... a a 119 

- » scotland, ae = 10 

- si iteland, = othe 5 

& = Channel Islands, os 4, 
4,517 


Regarding the Aged Blind there is likewise a mass 
of information given. Condensed—the Report states— 
That the aged blind in many workhouses at present pass a 
miserable existence ; particularly, in the workhouse at Cork, 


22 aged men and women, totally blind, are retained, little 
or mop htag being done to alleviate their condition. 


After discussing various schemes of having homes 
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built to obviate such a state of existence, the 
Commissioners say— 

“That it would be more just to the blind, quite apart from 
economic grounds, that they should be kept out of the workhouse, 
and add, that the blind in England are disposed to live in their 
own homes rather than in an Institution, and if a liberal grant 
were given, it might be found unnecessary to found such a 
Central Home as had been proposed. And we would observe 
that on general grounds we think that the aged blind should be 
treated on a different principle from the ordinary pauper, and as 
their poverty does not arise from any fault of their own, we 
consider that in many instances the ordinary workhouse test 
should be relaxed, and out-door relief given to them ona liberal 
scale which should not subject them to any legal dis- 
qualification.” 








CHAP. X< 


TO THE PARENTS OF BLIND CHILDREN, AND TO 
THOSE WHO HAVE LOST THEIR SIGHT IN 
LATER LIFE. 


“«°Tis true, alas ! too sadly true, 
That unto me all time is night, 
Yet through the darkness I can view 
Much that is beautiful and bright.” —Bowev. 


[’ is no easy task to console the mother whose little 
A boy or girl has just been taken from her by death. 
The sacredness of such a sorrow has some parallel in 
that of the mother*—and perchance hardly less in that 
of the father—whose child is blind, and during the first 
distress that this brings with it, it would be quite 
irreverent to talk of courses of instruction and training, 
however proper such considerations may be ifadvanced 
later on. But time zs a healer, though not the 


* Consideration of the question put long ago, ‘‘ Master who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was born blind,” and the answer it 
called forth—‘‘ Neither this man nor his parents, etc.,” seems most 
suitable for such an one. One mother we knew, whose distress was 
greatly alleviated by reflection on it. 
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mightiest, and a time does come when questions 
regarding education and training have to be considered, 
and to thoughtful parents their consideration will be a 
sacred duty, in the doing of which much consolation 
will come to themselves. 

The late excellent Superintendent of the Edinburgh 
Schools for blind children, Mr. Macculloch, says—“ It 
is not a very difficult matter for parents and friends of 
blind children to teach them the elements of their 
education. The alphabet may easily be taught them, 
and girls may be taught plain knitting. It should 
always be borne in mind, that, if these simple rudi- 
ments are learnt before the children are sent to school, 
they will have all the more time for more important 
matters after. 

“It is a most important branch of the education of 
the blind to be taught to do all they possibly can for 
themselves. To this end, they should be encouraged 
to find out places for themselves ; taught to dress 
themselves, tie neckerchiefs and strings, brush their 
boots and shoes, and in the case of girls, dress their 
hair. 

“ Some are naturally quicker, and some have had a 
better up-bringing in infancy than others. A blind 
child of six or cight years of age, on being first sent 
to school, may soon display great aptitude, and make 
rapid progress ; while another (a greatly more frequent 
case) is found to be quite as handless and helpless as he 
is sightless.” 

This from the Enc. Britt. is equally pertinent— 
“Parents and relations ought never to be too ready in 
offering their assistance to the blind in any office 
which they can perform, or in any acquisition which 
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they can make for themselves, whether they are 
prompted by amusement or necessity. Let a blind 
child be permitted to walk through the neighbourhood 
without a guide, not only though he should run some 
hazard, but even though he should suffer some pain. 
If he have a mechanical turn, let him not be denied 
the use of edge-tools, for it is better that he should 
lose a little blood, or even break a bone, than be 
perpetually confined to the same place, and thus 
debilitated in his frame and depressed in his mind.” 

To those who have lost their sight in later life we 
would seek to offer a few considerations. We cannot 
answer the question that will arise in your mind— 
Why to me has this darkness come, while others walk 
in the light of day? The why and wherefore of our 
lives are not seen from below. Looked at from above 
they will doubtless appear. There is no doubt about 
this, that the Judge of all the earth will do right, and 
that your case will soon be ours, for all our eyes will 
soon be closed in death, and then so far there will be 
no difference. You now know the worst, and have 
done with the doctors, and the hope deferred which so 
sickens the heart. Be also sure of this, that many a 
useful and happy life has been lived after the loss of 
sight. The numerous examples of successful effort 
given in previous chapters, shew how much is possible 
to the brave of heart, especially if there also remains 
the strong right arm. Even with that awanting some 
have found their dark days the brightest, and have 
not been slow to declare it ; for— 


To see the law by Christ fulfilled, 
And hear his pardoning voice, 
Changes a slave into a child, 
And duty into choice, 
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Listen to this song in the night* from one, who 
loving nature’s beauties much, keenly felt her loss 
when these were lost to her. 


The primrose in the dell is blowing, 

Sister flowers fresh and glowing, 

Grace the brooklet’s brink, clear flowing 
Through the dingle green. 


To the tasselled hazel bushes, 

Now resort the amorous thrushes ; 

The water-coot among the rushes 
Seeks her brood to screen. 


Beauteous spring! With throb and quiver 
Beats my heart. Alas for ever ! 
My eyes are dark, and I shall never 

See thy smiling face. 


Never see the purple heather, 

Nor the fern’s green waving feather, 

Never May’s sweet blossonis gather, 
On my breast to place. 


Cease my heart thy dirge-like knelling ! 

Why in mournful numbers swelling ? 

Why—my muse—thus ever quelling 
Strains of hope and peace ? 


Change the strain,—the flowers are springing, 
Hark ! the lark at Heaven’s gate singing ! 
Ah! his joyous anthem ringing, 

Bids the wailing cease. 


Be hushed my heart! thy plaint restraining, 
Hushed my murmuring and complaining, 
’Tis the will of God constraining 

Humble resignation. 


* Janet [lamilton was born at Shotts, in 1795. She lost her sight and 
was for many years blind. She was almost entirely self-taught, and 
when about fifty-four years of age began to learn to write. She was the 
author of some delightful poems, 
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Bear thy loss without repining, 

Darkest clouds have silver lining, 

On the night of sorrow shining, 
Blessed consolation. 


Olden memories never dying, 

Treasure in my bosom lying, 

The failing founts of life supplying, 
With perennial flow. 

Memories of the good and holy, 

Of the dark and melancholy, 

Of the sufferers meek and lowly, 
Sainted long ago. 


Dr. Moon of Brighton, having lost his own eye- 
sight, has devoted himself for fifty years to bring 
appliances for reading and writing to perfection, so 
that the blessings of literature and the means of 
communication are now available to you. Not only 
are the precious truths of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
brought nigh to those who attain to this simple 
accomplishment, but books—* Those silent friends 
that ever please”—of biography, travel, and history, 
all the most excellent of their kind, are literally brought 
to your fireside by a teacher, whose duty and delight 
it will be to instruct you. 

I add the following, written in sickness, and I am 
sure, with earnest prayer for your highest welfare, by 
a lady who has herself known the blessing of sight, and 
the sorrow of its loss. 


My Dear FRIENDS, 


As I occasionally hear from Mr. Mel- 
drum, with much interest, the progress of his work amongst 
the blind, I am sorry to find that he is still unable to per- 
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suade some of you to attempt reading with raised letters. I 
venture, in compliance with his request, to make a few 
remarks on the importance of learning to read ; as being blind 
myself, I can the better sympathise with your difficulties and 
discouragements. Some of you, as I myself, may be so 
happy as to possess a dear relation or friend, willing to de- 
vote much of his or her leisure time in reading aloud for 
your benefit. This is no doubt a great blessing and com- 
fort, for which we cannot be too thankful, but even then 
there must be times when your kind friend is absent, when 
it would be a great resource to be able to read for yourself. 
With regard to the different systems, Braille’s is undoubtedly 
the best for the young, as there are so many more books 
published in this type, besides other advantages, but as I 
am not much acquainted with this system myself, my re- 
marks refer principally to Moon’s, in which I read, and 
which is acknowledged to be the simplest of any, so that a 
small amount of patience and perseverance would enable 
almost any one whether old or young, to read with ease in 
this system. I know how difficult it seems at first to 
attempt to do anything without the use of your eyes, but I 
think if you would only try, that in this as in many other 
things you would find the difficulties vanish ; but the prin- 
cipal reason I would urge for your learning to read is that 
you may be able to study the Bible for yourselves. Surely 
if you are Christians in more than in name you will admit 
that it is your duty, as well as your privilege, to do so. 
David says, “‘ I have esteemed the words of thy mouth more 
than my necessary food.” Our Lord himself declares, “ that 
man does not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” As we should not 
think of starving our bodies by only eating once a week, so 
neither should we starve our souls by being satisfied with 
what we hear of God’s word on Sundays, but should carefully 


gather day by day the heavenly manna which is to sustain our 
J Io 
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spiritual life. God has made a revelation of himself in the 
book of Nature. There we may learn much of his wisdom, 
power, goodness, but, at present, in his all-wise providence 
this book is closed to the blind; so we ought the more 
diligently to study the fuller revelation of himself which God 
has given us in his word, where alone we can learn of his 
infinite love in the plan of redemption, where we may find 
sO many precious promises to help us in the time of need. 

I have sometimes found that when reading by touch my 
finger has sometimes rested npon some little word which I 
might otherwise have overlooked and which seemed to give 
fresh force and meaning to some well-known passage. But 
perhaps there may be one who does not believe in the 
Bible, and of course has no desire to read it ; if such should 
indeed be the case, how sad is your condition, dark both 
inwardly and outwardly. No beams from the Son of 
Righteousness to warm and melt your cold hard heart. 
No bright stars of promise to cheer you on your weary 
night-journey through this world. I would indeed urge you 
above all to learn to read, that by the prayerful study of 
God’s Holy Word the eyes of your understanding may be 
enlightened. For, as the Psalmist says “The entrance of 
thy Word giveth light.” That you may all find it so, is 
the earnest desire of your sincere well-wisher. 


2s. 
40} 
as 











CHAP. XI. 


COLOUR BLINDNESS. 


‘¢ Why should we look one common faith to find, 
Where one in every score is colour blind ? 
If here on earth they know not red from green, 
Will they see better into things unseen ?””* 
—O. W. Holmes. 


PL ENTION was directed to the condition now 
£% known as colour blindness in the year 1777, 
when a number of cases were noticed, and in 1794 
special prominence was given to the matter by the 
investigations of John Dalton of Manchester. So 
completely was this eminent chemist identified with 
the subject that it was known for a time as Daltonism. 
The term colour blindness was first applied by Sir 
David Brewster, and it seems on the whole very 


* The witty Doctor, on this occasion, seems to be somewhat prodigal 
with his figures, and far from fortunate in his deduction ; for the colour 
blind, distrusting their own perceptions, accept the ‘‘ common 
faith” regarding colour. If mankind were equally modest about their 
views of ‘‘ things unseen,” the millenium could hardly be far off. ( See 


page 152.) 
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happily to define the defect of vision from which cer- 
tain persons are unable to discern a single colour, 
such as red, or distinguish between two colours, such 
as green and red. It may fairly be said that such 
persons are blind to red, or blind to one of two 
colours presented together to the eye. Dr. George 
Wilson, in “ Researches on colour blindness,’ 1855, thus 
classifies the varieties of this defect :— 


Ist, Inability to discern any colour, properly so-called, so that 
black and white, 7 ¢., light and shade, are the only variations of 
tint perceived. 2nd, Inability to discriminate between the 
nicer shades of the more composite colours, such as browns, 
greys, and neutral tints. 3rd, Inability to distinguish between 
the primary colours—red, blue, and yellow—or between these 
and the secondary and tertiary colours, such as green, purple, 
orange, and brown. It seems now admitted that cases of the 
first sort are very rare, but it is believed that there are persons 
whose vision is otherwise good who are incapable of discerning 
any colour as colour whatever. The second variety of colour 
blindness, where the nicer shades of the composite colours are 
mistaken, would appear to be very common, although this may 
be due to defective cultivation of the sense of colour. The third 
form, though not so common as the second, is by far the more 
important. In extreme cases, although colours are often cor- 
rectly named, there is no certainty as to any ; in less severe 
cases, two colours at least, as red and green, and generally four, 
as red, green, olive, and brown, are not distinguished from each 
other. Yellow would appear to be the colour that gives least 
difficulty, while blue, if bright, is readily recognised by the 
colour blind, some of whom describe it as the colour which they 
see best. Red appears to be the colour the want of the sense of 
which may be said to characterise all the colour blind, 

Professor Stirling, late of Aberdeen, says— 

“Colour blindness is usually congenital, and often hereditary. 
As far as has been ascertained it has no connection with the 
colour of hair or eyes, nor with the refractive media of the eye. 
It is of importance for you to know, however, that it may be 
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acquired as the result of injury or disease. Dr. Wilson records 
a well-marked case from injury to the brain. It is most apt to 
occur especially where a great shock has been communicated to 
the brain, as by a fall or railway injury. Certain diseases of 
the optic nerve and brain produce it. Although colour blind- 
ness is much more frequent in males than females, still it is 
found that this or that cousin on the mother’s side was also 
colour blind. 


“Many persons are themselves ignorant that they possess 
this peculiarity, and they often discover their defect accidentaly. 
Congenital colour blindness is quite incurable, and no amount of 
practising with colours will enable a person so aftlicted to over- 
come his defect. 


“A Post-Office clerk in Prussia was found to be constantly in 
difficulty with the stamps. The account would come wrong. 
Sometimes there was not enough money in return for stamps 
sold ; and on other occasions there was too much. At length it 
was discovered that he was colour blind, and could not dis- 
tinguish red from green stamps. The following case was 
communicated to Dr. Wilson by the sufferer (as he may with 
special emphasis be called). He is a tailor’s foreman, and was 
unaware of his defect until four years ago (1855), when he was 
promoted to his present post, and, for the first time, had to 
match colours for the journeymen. He was soon involved in 
grievous difficulties. The scarlet back of a livery waistcoat was 
provided with green strings to match. A ruddy brown was put 
side by side with a dark green. Professor Holmgren uses a 
number of skeins of coloured Berlin worsted promiscuously 
thrown together for testing, and asks the person to select from 
amongst them all the colours corresponding with a selected test 
colour.” 


The King of Sweden seems to have been the most 
thorough convert to Professor Holmgren’s teaching on 
the subject, and proceeded to give effect to his convic- 
tions in a Circular of the Royal Swedish Railroad Di- 
rectory, calling attention to the fact that lack of visual 
power excludes entrance to the railroad service, &c. 
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The rules not being considered sufficient by Profes- 
sor Holmgren, he appealed to the Directory, who, a 
month later, issued No. 2 Circular :-— 

“The Directory hereby orders a surgeon from each district, 
next Tuesday, the 24th, at 12 a.m., to meet Professor Holmgren 
in Upsala, to there learn from him his method of testing colour 
blindness among the employees. Any other of the surgeons of 
the district may attend the Professor at this time for the same 
purpose. 

“A pass is to be issued both to those surgeons who are sent 
to this meeting and to those who desire to attend, in accordance 
with the seventh clause of the travelling regulations. 

“ STocKHOLM, October 16th, 1876.” 

Circular No. 8 was issued shortly after this gather- 
ing took place, instructing Superintendents as to the 
carrying out of previous Circulars, and on Noy. 13, 
1876, C. J. Hemmarskord, Traffic Superintendent, 
issued directions in accordance therewith. 

In Sweden, Provisional Rules for detecting colour 
blind persons have also been issued for the Army and 
Navy Corps. 

The Norwegian Government also issue General Re- 
gulations of a like kind for the Railroad, Navy, and 
Pilot Departments, so also Bavaria and Prussia. 

The citizens of the great Republic, not being amen- 
able to royal rescripts and orders, have approached 
this matter somewhat cautiously. An Order was 
passed, however, and a public hearing by the Com- 
mittee on Railroads intimated, as under :— 
“Commonwealth of Massachusetts. ComMMITTEE ON RAILROADS. 


“State House, Boston, January 13th, 1879. 
“The Committee on Railroads will give a hearing to parties 
interested in an order relative to legislation in reference to the 
employment by railroad corporations, in certain responsible 
positions, of persons afflicted with colour blindness, at Room 
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No. 10, State House, on Wednesday, January 22nd, at Ten 
o’clock, A.M. 
“EDWIN W. MARSH, 


“* Clerk of the Committee.” 

It does not appear that any legislation followed. 

The subject was very fully ventilated in a series of 
articles and letters in the Railway Press, running from 
July, 1889, to Feb., 1890. These were devoted to the 
practical aspects of the matter, being focussed chiefly 
on the plans of the various Companies for testing 
their employees. Generally the men seem to dislike 
the Holmgren tests by coloured wools, and with 
some reason desire to be tested rather by the lights 
and signals with which they will have to work than by 
matching a conglomeration of coloured skeins, as if 
they were seeking employment in a Berlin Wool Shop. 
Mr. Clement E. Stretton, consulting engineer to the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engine Drivers and 
Firemen, speaking at Leeds, on 28th September, 1889, 
said— 

“ You and your Society do not wish for any of your theoretical 
rubbish, you want the Railway Companies to give you a down- 
right practical test. Let a man be taken upon the railway and 
tried with actual signals, both by day and night, when it rains 
and when it is fine, require him to see every signal perfectly, 
from the startingsignal a few feet off, to the most distant signal 
which it is necessary for him to see.” 

From answer to inquiries made by the editor of the 
Railway Press it would appear that the “coloured wool” 
tests are being superseded on most lines by tests with 
lights and signals, together with Professor Longmore’s 
test cards issued from Horse Guards in 1868. These 
are very useful for testing strength of vision as well 
as ability to distinguish colour, and it is the expe- 
rience of Mr. A. G. Reid, Passenger Superintendent of 
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the G.N.S.R., (to whose courtesy as well as to that of 
Mr. John S. Stuart, Secretary, we are indebted for 
guidance towards information) that the first is as 
requisite as the second. 

It is an important circumstance that an examination 
of the Board of Trade Inspector’s reports on railway 
accidents, for some years past, does not reveal a single 
case of accident arising from colour blindness. As the 
cause of accident is always a special inquiry, this is 
perhaps the best commentary that can be got as to the 
care taken by the Companies to test the eyesight of 
those appointed to posts of responsibility. 

On the German roads generally, up to April, 1878, 
46 railroads, on which 41,444 persons were tested, 
yielded 319 colour blind—considerably under one per 
cent. 

The London Committee of the Ophthalmic Section 
of the British Medical Association gives the following 
averages of colour blind people in Great Britain. 
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The difference between the general percentage in 
this table and that of the German results may be 
partly occasioned by the fact that the latter concern 
men in the prime of life and of good physique. 





CHAP. XII. 


TYPES—MISSIONS—THE CENSUS. 


EES the main subjects traversed in previous 
44 chapters, the Royal Commission took evidence 
as to the various types in use, and the report—(con- 
densed)—says—“ Types used by the blind are various, 
and no general system is in use in this country, the 
Continent, or America. In the latter the New York 
point and Howe are in use. It is contended that the 
Braille type is capable of being used both by old and 
young; it is gradually gaining ground and appears 
likely to supersede the others, for the young and in- 
felligent) oferall ages) 2«: 2, The. books.in | the 
Braille type have been extensively printed and cir- 
culated by the British and Foreign Blind Association. 
The board school teachers mostly adopt the Braille type, 
though they also sanction, in some instances, Moon’s 
type. For those blind from birth, or from early child- 
hood, Braille seems to be, without doubt, the most 
suitable, as it can be read more quickly, and can be 
printed in a much smaller bulk than any other. It is 
also capable of being written quickly in a frame. 
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It is claimed for the Moon type that it is specially 
suited to the aged.” “In fact,” say the Come 
missioners, “zt zs useful to the blind to know all the 
leading types.” (!) 

Regarding Missions to the Blind at their homes 
(pars. 163-65,) “The Home Teaching Society (of 
London) declares its objects to be to visit every blind 
person not in an Institution. It employs 18 blind 
teachers, divides London into districts, and visits 2210 
blind in London (of whom 1,493 are able to read 
Moon type); it has formed a great number of 
branches, and thus indirectly creates a direct interest 
in the blind, which leads to other institutions for their 
welfare. But the ground is not as yet all covered ; 
though other agencies are employed . . . there 
are many localities where no branch of the Home 
Teaching Society exists. The Indigent Blind Visit- 
ing Society v:sits about 1000 of the Metropolitan Blind, 
assists them when required, starts them in trade, and 
employs many in knitting and other work.” 

Pars. 735-6.—*‘ The Mission to the Out-door Blind 

in Scotland, which has for its main objects to teach the 
blind to read raised type, and to encourage them to 
find employment, was orginated in 1857, with one 
teacher. There are now 10 separate societies 
employing 21 missionaries, who regularly visit through- 
out the whole of Scotland 3,100 blind at their homes. 
This does not include those in Institutions. 
The ground is practically covered by the operation’ 
of the societies. Their libraries contain an aggregate 
collection of 9755 volumes, by far the greater pro- 
portion being in Moon type. Of the whole number 
visited, 45 per cent. are able to read. 
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“With a view of encouraging the blind to become 
self-supporting as far as possible, the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Society have collected and invested 
£6000, the income from which is annually given in 
grants or loans to necessitous deserving blind in that 
district who desire to commence trading for them- 
selves.” 

Regarding the Census returns the Commissioners 
say that there is “ground for supposing” that the 
number of blind is larger than the returns show. In 
Renfrew, Lanark, and Ayr, 173 were found in excess 
of the census numbers. Par, 15,—“ The popular con- 
ception of the term “blindness” is “total blindness,” 
but many are not included since they can see to walk 
about, and distinguish light from darkness. As regards 
education, however, they are practically blind, and 
must be considered in the same category with those 
who are totally blind. The average age of the blind 
is 49, and the commencing age of blindness on the 
average is 31 years.” 

The last census gives the number in England as 
22,832 ; Scotland, 3158; Ireland, 6111; Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands, 195 ; total, 32,296. 

Four things claim the immediate efforts of all friends 
of the blind. Ist. To see that all blind children in 
Scotland get the benefits of the Act of 1890. “ Any 
person interested” can bring a case of neglect before 
the Sheriff. 2nd. To obtain from Parliament the 
technical training in handicraft of all blind from 16 to 
50 years of age, at sight and charge of the School 
Board, as recommended by the Commission or other- 
wise. 38rd. To press Institutions to make some- 
arrangement on the lines of the Saxon system, setting 
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up their workers at their own homes and taking over- 
sight of them while there, thus making room for others 
in the Institution. Lastly, to see that the aged blind 
obtain what the Commission recommends,.viz.: re- 
laxation of the poor-house test, and an allowance of 
out-door relief “on a liberal scale.” 
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APPENDIX A. 


Books and Appliances to be had of W. Moov, Esq., LL.D., 
&e., 104 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 


NN 


The Old Testament, 
complete in 48 vols., 


half-bound, ase Pha? Ly 
New Testament, com- 

plete in 13 vols., 

half-bound, 21 Omit 





Sixty chapters (including all the 
Gospel of John) may be had 
separately. 

Alphabet 

Cards with Texts, Nos. I, 2, 3 

Psalm 103 
yy 51 
>, 25 and 115 
s» 34 and 86 

The Crucifixion, Matt. 27 

The Resurrection and Ascension, 
Matt. 28 

Hymns: ‘‘Sun of my Soul,” &c. 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Large size vols. 





Pilgrim’s Progress, in 5 vols 
(Christian, vols I and 2) 
(Christiana, vols 3, 4, and 5) 

Scotch Metrical Psalms, 4 vols 

Scotch Paraphrases 

Prayer Book, Psalms, in 3 vols. 

Morning and Evening Prayers and 
Litany 

Epistles in Liturgy, in 2 vols 

Grace and Truth under Twelve 
Aspects, in 5 vols 

Life through the Living One, 2 
vols 

A Saviour for you 





Small stze vols. 


Sinner’s Friend, 2 vols 

Morning Watches, 3 vols 

Holy Communion 

Collects 

Scripture Truths 

Silent Comforter 

Morning Portions (Bogatzky’s) 

Evening Portions (do). 

Hele’s | Morning and Evening 
Prayers (Selection from) 

Telling Jesus 

Texts of Consolation 

Sunbeams for Human Hearts 

Shorter Catechism 

Church Catechism 

The Lord’s Supper (Preparatory 
Exercises) 

The Blood that Saveth 

The Glory of God 

Ihe Lowest Place 

Tenfold Blessings be Yours 

pect Wy aete will you Spend 
its 

Uses of Difficulty 

Fill the Men’s Sacks 

Thoughts of God, in 4 parts, 


Infinite Condescension, &c., 
part I 

Divine Challenge, &c., part 2 
Tender Remonstrance, &c., 
part 3 

Comfort for Bereaved, &c., 
part 4 


The Millennium 

God’s Tithes 

Prayers and Promises 

Subjects for Daily United Prayer 
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False Hopes 

Faith Healing, vol 1 

The Resting Post 

Communion with God 

Jesus only 

The Resting Place 

Sunday Rest 

Sighs turned to Songs 

Who gave him liberty ? 

Coming Events 

Safety, Certainty, and Enjoyment 
Maria’s three Names 

Ilow to find Peace, &c. 

A Prayer before Communion, &c. 


POETRY. 


Large stze vols. 
} 





Hymnal Companion, in 7 vols 
Loyal Responses, by Miss Haver- 
al 

Paradise Lost, book 1 

Four Centuries of Poetry, Selec- 
tions from various authors, vol 1 

Evangeline (Longfellow) 

Miles Standish (Longfellow) 

Burns’ Poems (selections) vol 1 

The Lady of the Lake, 2 vols 





Small size vols. 


Bull’s Hymns, 3 vols 
(Vol 1 from the Olney Hymns, 
vols 2 and 3 from various col- 
lections) 
Morning Hymns (by a Lady) 
Evening Hymns (by a Lady) 
Sacred Poetry, parts 1 and 2 
Hymn of the Blind 
Hymns on Resignation 
Hymns: Hours of Sorrow 


36 Ashamed of Jesus 
a All is known to Thee 
56 Precious Promises 


A Need of Jesus 
Keble’s Christian Year (selections 
from) 
Herbert and Quarles 
School Life 
Revival Hymns, parts 1 and 2 
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Abide with Me 

The World in the Heart 

Starless Crown 

Christ our Example 

Sankey’s Hymns, vols 1 and 2, 
(selections from) 

The Old, Old Story 

The Changed Cross, &c. 

When to Trust Jesus, &c. 

Longfellow’s Poems (selections 
from) 

Cottar’s Saturday Night 

The Stranger at the Manse 

The Father’s Message to His Blind 
Child, &c. 

Bright and Sunny, &c. 

The All-Sufficient God, &c. 

Willis’ Poems, Selections 

Children’s Hymns : 

None Other Name, &c. 

Scottish Hymnal (selections) 

A Solitary Way, &c. 

Safely Home, &c. 

A little talk with Jesus, &c. 

How the Lord Sustains, &ce. 

The Aged Believer at the Gate of 
Heaven, &c. 

Reality, &c. 

The Good Physician 





TALES AND ANECDOTES. 
Small size vols. 


Seaman’s Leap for Life, &c. 

Anecdotes of Dogs, Tiger Hunt, 
&e. 

Sagacity of a Lioness 

Destruction of a Madrid Inquisi- 
tion, &c. 

Praying Willys, &c. 

Luke Heywood and 
Kitchenmaid 

Dying Robber, &c. 

Time Enough Yet, &c. 

Sam, the Converted Sailor, and 
Jesus met in Todmorden Vale 

The Young Cockle Dredger, and 
Yeddie’s First and Last Com- 
munion 

There is Room for You, &c. 


Highland 
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Eyes and Ears, &c. 
Disinterred Pompeians, &c. 
Pious Teacher, &c. 

Rab and His Friends 

The Publican’s Joint 

Only Nineteen 

Dirk Willemzoon 


REMARKABLE ANSWERS 
TO PRAYER. 


Small size vols. 
The Brave Emperor, &c. 
Paying for Praying, &c 
Learning to Pray, &c. 
Condemned Soldier, &c. 
Prayer for a Lunatic, &c. 
A Praying Mother, &c. 


MEMOIRS, &c. 


Large size vols. 








Life and Reign of Queen Victoria, — 


vol I 

Early Years of H.R.H. the late 
Prince Consort 

President Garfield, 2 vols 

Havergal, Miss 

Dr. Moon’s Labours for the Blind, 
vol I 

Rev. R. Morehead, D.D., with 
Illustrations 

Gypson, Mrs. (Last Hours of), 
from a Diary 

Martin Luther, 3 vols 

Queen’s Journal, ‘‘ First Visit to 
Scotland” 

Ditto, Visit to Blair Athole, and 
West Tour 

Ditto, Life in the Highlands, 2 
vols 

Sir C. H. Lowther, Bart. with 
Illustrations 

John Bunyan 





Small size vols, 


Capt. Cook, 2 vols 
Zisca 

G. Stephenson 

R. Stephenson 
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Peter the Great 

J. Vine Hall 

Rev. W. Wedlock 

J. Metcalf 

Christopher Columbus, 3 vols. 

Benjamin Franklin, 2 vols 

General Garibaldi, 2 vols 

Lady Jane Grey 

Henry Maudslay 

Joseph Bramah 

Lord Nelson 

Eliza Cooter 

Harriett Pollard 

Sir Isaac Newton 

Sir William Herschell 

J. Ferguson, the Astronomer 

Sir H. Davy 

Dr. Jenner 

James Watt 

Sir R. Arkwright 

John Davis 

William Eade 

Rev. A. Murray 

Robert Bloomfield 

Nicholas Bacon 

William Caxton 

General Washington 

The Prince and the Prayer 

William Carey 

Dr. Adam Clarke 

Polycarp (Last Hours of) 

Cranmer (Last Hours of) 

Josiah Wedgwood 

Herbert Minton 

James Sharples 

Dr. Livingstone, in 5 vols 

The Peel Family. 

John Brown (the late) 

General Gordon (a lecture by 
Sir J. Watson) 

Whitefield, Anecdotes of, 4 vols 


HISTORY. 
Large size vols, 
Ancient Britons 
Saxon Heptarchy, vols 1, 2, and 3 
History of England, 22 vols 
History of Scotland (Mackenzie), 
in 7 vols. 


. 
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Natural History, 8 vols 

Fifty years’ struggle of the Scottish 
Covenanters (Dodds), in 6 vols 

The Spanish Armada (small sized 
vol) 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Large size vols. 


Vol. 1—Egypt : 
», 2—Assyria and Babylonia 
»» 3--Lhe Persian Empire 
», 4—The East under Greek 
and Roman Rule 
5—The African Nations 
Rome, in 4 vols 


29 





EDUCATIONAL. 
Large size vols. 


Nelson’s Royal Reader, No. 3, in 
3 Vols 

Nelson’s Royal Reader, No. 4 
in 6 vols 

Nelson’s Royal Reader, No. 5, 
vols I to 6 

Grammar vol 1 

A School Dictionary arranged to 
serve as a Spelling Book, with 
Meanings) vols I to 3 

Geography, 2 vols 

Astronomy, vol I 

Biblical Dictionary, 12 vols 

The Tempest 

The Merchant of Venice 

A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, vols I, 2, 3, & 4, 

Others in hand. 





Small stze vols. 


Nelson’s Primer 

Nelson’s Royal Reader, No. 1, in 
2 vols 

Nelson’s Royal Reader, No. 2, in 
4 vols 

Public School Primer 

Reading Books, 1 and 2 

Infant Reader, Grades I and 2 

Infant Reader, Grade 3 

First Illustrated Reader, 2 vols 
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First Spelling Book 
History of Scotland (Outlines of) 
Euclid, 2 vols, complete 


SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL 


Small size vols. 
Wonders of Light 





+ Coal 
os The Magnet 
Digestion 


The Induction Coil, &c. 
The Atlantic Telegraph 
Volcanic Eruptions 
Volcanoes under Water 
Earthquakes 
The Swedish and Botallack Mines 
Thunderstorms, &c. 
Proctor’s Lectures— 
1. On the Sun 
2. Comets and Meteors 
3. Birth and Death of Worlds 
Science Primer—Astronomy 
(Macmillan) 
Earliest Discovery of America, by 
Norseman (A.D. 986) 
Tron and Civilization 
One Hundred Million of Suns, 
&c., vol. I 


MUSIC. 
Large size vols. 
The Cathedral Psalter Chants, con- 
taining 276 Chants 
Hymn Tune Book, 50 Tunes 
Morning and Evening Hymns for 
the Week, with 14 Tunes, 
(Words by Miss C. Elliott, 
Music by Dr. Moon) 
A Church Service, by Jackson and 
others 
Auld Robin Grey (from the Origi- 
nal) 
Ode to Greece, in paper covers 
Hold the Fort 
Longing 
The Parting Hour 
Forgive, Blest Shade 
The above, in sheets. 
The Russian National Anthem 
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The Embossed Instructions for 
the Notation to be had sepa- 
rately 


ARTICLES VARIOUS. 


Rack and Slide with tablet for 

ordinary Writing--[specially suit- 

able for blind children in ordinary 

schools. — Vzde page 113]. 

For particulars, see Prospectus, to 
be had on application 

Embossed Instructions for Writ- 
ing Apparatus 





EMBOSSED MAPS. 


Palestine, England, and Wales 
Canaan, Ancient Jerusalem, &c. 
Italy and Russia 


Europe, Africa, America, and 
Eastern Hemisphere 
Maps of the Stars, Eclipses, 


Phases of the Moon, &c. 





LVORR Hee GAN Sih. 
Are large size, Half-bound. 
Hindustani. 


Gospels of Matthew and John, 
and 10 chapters 





Punjabi. 
John, Chap. 3 
Besides Gospels, and _ portions 
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Bengali. 
Luke, chap. 15 
Jorn, Sy 2 
John, ” 14 


Tamil. 


First Reading Book 

Alphabet, Lord’s Prayer, Creed, 
and Ten Commandments, Ser- 
mon on the Mount, John’s 
Gospel, and 8 chapters 





Malayalam. 


John, chap. 3 
Syllabary and Lord’s Prayer 





Japanese. 


Sermon on the Mount 





Chinese. 
(Southern Mandarin Dialect). 
Matthew, chap. 7 


Chinese. 


(Northern Mandarin Dzalect). 
Mark 
Primer 


in French, German, Danish, 


Swedish, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Dutch, Gaclic, and Welsh, &c. 


The Lord’s Prayer, or some other portion of Scripture, in 419 
languages and dialects, is also embossed for the use of Mission- 
aries in Foreign lands, as a First Lesson for teaching the natives 
to read. Larger portions are prepared as they are required. 
Total number of English Volumes now in Dr. Moon’s type (Secular 


and Religous, ) 


2? 33 2 


Total number of English, 
Total number of Foreign Books, .., 


405 
121 


526 
202 


3 (Scripture), 





Total, 728 


Il 
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Che Pritish and Foreign Blind Association, 


FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT OF THF BLIND. 





Qe 8 —— 


Appliances and Books may be had of the Secretary, 33, Cam- 
bridge Square, London, W. 





FRAMES, &c. — 


Frames for writing Braille, s.  d. 
3 Sizes, 5/6, 4/3, and 2/. 
Style Er 


: ae a Oma 
The Education & Employ- 
ment of the Blind, by T. 
R. Armitage, M.D. 5h Xo) 


Clip Folios for binding 
embossed writing, two 
sizes, 1/, and 2/. 





Arithmetic Boards, two s. d. 
sizes, 2/, and 4/. 

Pegs for ditto 2/ per Ib. 

Card for Pencil Writing ... 0 6 

Embossing Paper, 6d. per 
lb., two sizes. 

Playing Cards, for the 
blind, 2s. 6d. per pack. 





BOOKS IN BRAILLE TYPE. 


Those marked * have no contractions. 
Those marked + are printed with close lines, and on one side of the paper only. 


Key to Braille Reading and s._ d. 
_ Whniting, for the seeing o of 
Instructions for writing 
Braille Characters, for 
the seeing 
Primer re 
*Tsaiah, chapter xl. 
+*Hymns for Advent 
+* Anecdotes of Dogs 
+*John Gilpin... = 
t* Village Blacksmith, &c. 
+*The Sparrow’s Nest, &c. 
+The Poplar Field, &c.... 
+The Sacrifice, &c., (Her- 
bert) aks aor 
+Birds of Passage and other 
Poems qi ete 


O70 ©1100 © 610-0 


° 
a DN NOWWAKDAAAHY 





Smee 
Braille Alphabet ... a OOF 
Multiplication, &c. Tables o 2 
Table of Contractions ...0 2 
Dictionary, (without mean- 
ings) aa Eat 4 0 
*Ist Royal Reader I 9 
2nd do. in2vols. ... 4 © 
3rd do. in 2 vols. each 3 6 
4th. do. in 3;v0)s,. .,.083 66 
5thy dow “in 4ivols.) 3. 636 
6th do. in4gvols. ,, 20 {53 
‘The Dog Tribe” 250 


Blackie’s Historical Read- 
ers, 3 vols., each 

English Grammar 

Spelling Book 


BW vo 
OLS 
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Science Primers :— 
Introductory 
Physics, 2 vols., each . 
Chemistry : ie 
Physical Geography (2 

WON Nee ae 
Physiology (2 vols. ) 
Geology (2 vols.) ‘ 

English Synonymis (2 vols. ) 
4s. and 5s. 

History of zhene 4 vols. 
each ee 

Outlines of the ‘World's 
History, (Swinton) :— 

Egypt, Assyria, \ 

Bost Babylonia, &c. J 

Vol. 2 Greece 

Vol. 3 Rome 

= The Roman Em- a 
per pire, &c. ff 

f The Feudal Sys- 

Boks tem, &c. } 

é Fall of the East- 

Vol: 6{ ern Empire 

Vol. 7 Louis XIV., &c. 
Great Names of] 

Vol. 8 the 18th and 

19th Centuries 

Heroes of History 
Legend— 

The Roman 
Emperors and 
Christianity 


and 


Vol. 1 


Vol, 2 \ goths, &c. 
( Religious Move- } 
Vol. 3 4 ments Found- 
L ation of States 
Queen Elizabeth, (Green), 
Vol. I, 
Do. Vol. 2, 
The Reformation, (Green), 
Puritan England, (Green), 
4 vols., each 


f Ostrogoths, Visi- \ 


wOoc AA ae 


FF FH FH FH HF FA 


OR 


Be Perey 
Modern England, (Green), 


3 vols., 6/, 4/6, and 4/6. 
Character of Philip IL., 
(Motley)... ; 
The Talisman, (Scott) .. aa 
Fair Maid of Perth, do. 
Ivanhoe do. 


et iel 


OOO8 


° 


oo 


(of Xe © 9) 


° 


° 


(@) 


HAO 


' Byron, Mazeppa, Selections 





| Longfellow (Short Poems) 


: S 
Quentin Durward (Scott)... 2 
Rob Roy do. 2 
The Abbot donee :2 
The Monastery GOs Hon 7 
The Pirate do. 2 
Alexandria fe) 
Macbeth a6 aan 1S 
Hamlet, in 2 vols. S601) 
Merchant of Venice a O) 
Much Ado about Nothing 6 
King Lear (Vol. 1) a5 
Doma aol.) 3 
As You Like It 6 
Twelfth Night 6 
King John... ; 2 © 
Romeo and Juliet (Vv ol. 1) 4 
Do. 5 
Milton’s Paradise 
(three first books) 5 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes 5 
Milton’s Hymn on _ the 
Nativity, On his blind- 
ness, &c. 
Milton’s Lycidas & Comus 
Milton’s L’Allegro and I] 
Penseroso ban 
Robert Browning (Selec: 
tions) .. : 
Wordsworth, (Selections) 


(Vol. 2) 
Lost 


oO WoO 


MWnw 


Selections from Macaulay’s 
ROemSame.. 

Gray’s Elegy and the Bard 
Tennyson, The May 
Queen, The Lotus-Eaters 


OoOONnN 


Selections from Whittier 
Coleridge, Ancient Mari- 

ner, &c. ... I 
Our Father’s Care, (Swell) 
There’s Help at Hand, 

(Swell) a a 2 
Pilgrim’s Progress, in2vols. 12 
Faithful Promiser .. 2 


iS) 


‘Kingsley, Out of the Deep I 


Kingsley’s Sermons, (Ex- 


iracts)) wes eee. 
+Imitation of Christ eer 
The Greatest Thing in the | 
Be V\orldie.. hae I 
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A Year of Promise, Prayer, s. a. 1 The Sad Little Prince. Poor 


and Praise, being a Text, Katie. 
Hymn, and Prayer for 2 The Discontented Boy, &c. 
every day in the year, 3 Christmas Stars, &c. 
3 vols., each  «.. ang: tO 4 Peggy’s Garden, &c. 
100 Selected Texts BE BO 5 Corny’s Catamount, &c.! 
Selections from Aitken’s 6 Onawandah, Daughter Itha, &c. 
Book ... tic nO The Banner of Hope; a Magazine 
Book of Common Prayer, of General Literature and 
(Vol: aya 86 Poetry. 25. 
Do. (Vol. 2) 2 0 1 Life of Dr. T. R. Armitage, &c. 
Do. (Holy Communion), 2 The Greely Expedition, &c. 
(Vol. 3) 2 0 Henry Fawcett as a Man, &c. 
Prayer-Book Collects peta O 4 The Ending of the Carnival, &c. 
Prayer-Book Canticles 1-0 5 Lizt and the Czar Nicholas, &c. 





Prayer-Book Psalms, (7 
MOIS: ee ees eee se 
LATIN. 


Cornelius Nepos ... a 
Cesar ‘‘ De bello Gallico,” 
lib. i. : we se 
Smith’s Principia Latina .. 
2 vols., each ia 
Vocabulary to ditto ee 
Portionsin Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Marattie. 


Progress, a Magazine in Braille 
Type, is published every two 
5 months as a means of informa- 
tion for the Blind, on subjects in 
5 which they are specially interest- 
: ed. Subscription for the United 
6 Kingdom, 3s. a year, post free, 
3 payable in advance. For trans- 
mission abroad, the Magazine is 
packed in firm rolls, and the 
subscription is 4s. 
The Children’s Hour; a Magazine | Progress for each year, Ss. 4a: 
for Children and Young People, 15. bound: 1881 to 1890 ... 4 o 
A large number of M.S. books in the Braille type are in circulatiou. Any author can 
be printed in this way at a short notice. 


SCRIPTURES. IN 39 VOLS., from 2s. to 3s. each. 


The Books of the Blble are now published by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., from plates prepared by the Association. 


oo 














GEOGRAPHY. 
5. a. oy A 
Geography of England ... 4 6 Map of Scotland & Guide, 1 0 
Scotland .., Reet 122 0 France, and Guide tin 1 20 
Ireland ; ah 20 United States, and Guide 1 0 
The British Empire sae SS British North America, and 
Elements of Geography ... 1 6 Guide a ite O) 
Mapof Eastern Hemisphere 1 0 Holland and Belguim, and 
Map of Western Hemis- Guide eas ccanel gO 
phere, and Guide ons eam 6 Map of Australia, and 
Map of Europe, Is., plain o 6 Guide ss eas TOnO) 
+Guide to do. Se ace oh 2G) Mapof Palestine, andGuide o 7 
Physical Map of England, countries visited by St. 
and Guide he Ae) Sete) Paul, and Guide Eco ihe oe) 
Map of Ireland and Guide 0 7 Globés (made in Berlin) ...30 0 


Besides a large Selection of Music. 


BRAILLE MUSICAL ALPHABET, 
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ADDENDA. 


It is a pity that the Scotch Act does not define the term 
“blind.” In the Bill for England and Wales, clause 16 states 
that—The expression “ blind ” means too blind to be able to 
read the ordinary School Books used by children. 

Glasgow Mission began the year 1891 by holding an Exhibi- 
tion of the Home Industries of the Blind in their Premises, 
No. 6 Bath Street. 

Aberdeen Association was the first to offer Prizes for excel- 
lence in home products, and hold public Exhibitions of Blind 
Industries. 

Mr. Watson, Kirkcaldy, has been instrumental in procuring 13 
Mangles for a like number of his blind. ‘ They have all been 
very helpful. It is the first thing I think of when a case arises, 
and the place is a likely one.” One man was provided with 5s. 
worth of dishes, and he had a barrow. He sold ware and bought 
rags for years, and when he died left £60 in bank. 

The British Blind Association consists of all blind persons 
who are proposed and are seconded and admitted by a majority 
of votes of members present at a regular meeting of the Society. 

The objects of the Society are—“ The amelioration of the con- 
dition and the social elevation of the blind, as well as the pro- 
tection and furtherance of all their interests.” The Association 
has done yeoman service in spreading information as to the 
wants of their class, and in pressing their views on the attention 
of the Royal Commission, &. The Office-bearers of the 
Aberdeen and North-East Branch are— 


President, ... a ies Mr. Al. Barclay. 
Vice-President, an As » George Black. 
Seoretary, “ae 505 “hs » John Keir. 
Treasurer, 5, William Blair. 


Committee—Idessrs. J. Stephen, Wiiliam Bremner, Geo. 
Mackintosh, Alexander Ross, and Alexander Davie. 
The Scottish Out-Door Blind Teachers’ Union originated in 

the house of Mr. Brown, Edinburgh, eleven years ago. It meets 
in June of each year to record progress, discuss matters affect- 
ing the work amongst the blind, and to get new books embossed 
for their use. 

President, ... = M. G. Mackenzie, Inverness. 

Corresponding Secy., John Macdonald, Glasgow. 

Secy. of Conference, Chas. Ness, Edinburgh. 


At page 112, for ten read eleven. 
THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
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Press and other Notices on the First Edttion. 





Aberdeen Free Press. 


“‘The design of this hand-book is sufficiently described in the 
alternative title. It is to help those who from duty, necessity, or choice 
are led to strive to improve the condition of the blind. The learned 
Sheriff, who gracefully prefaces the volume, is of opinion that the 
‘author’s long experience in connection with the blind, his ample 
knowledge of the whole subject, his true sympathy with those on whom 
so heavy a burden has been laid, and the simple earnestness of his 
character well fit him to endeavour to supply’ the information wanted 
by those whose desire to do good to the blind is sometimes in danger of 
dying out for want of knowledge of the means by which it could be 
effected. He believes that this treatise ought to have a great value as a 
stimulus to future progress, and he confidently recommends it as con- 
taining not a little that, with due reflection may be turned to the good 
of those ‘who have the deep misfortune to live shrouded in unbroken 
night.’ And to all this it is a pleasure to us to add our Amen.” 


From Joun Brown, Esq., Superintendent, Edinburgh Mission to 
the Blind. 


16 Grindlay Street, Edinburgh. 


‘ - 3 “In the first place, I have to thank you most 
sincerely for writing such a book. It is deeply interesting to us who 
love the blind and our work amongst them.” 


From Joun Macpvonatp, Esq., Superintendent, Mission to the 
Out-door Blind for Glasgow and West of Scotland. 


“I can only say that the ‘get up’ is exceedingly nice, and the 
arrangement of thé matter is skilfully done. . « While the work 
is a most valuable one, we can hardly expect that it will claim special 
attention from the general public. Its real worth can only be known 
to those who are specially interested in the cause of the blinc Pe 


Banffshire Journal. 


“‘Mr. Meldrum is well known over the North of Scotland as a 
devoted worker amongst the blind. Such labours as he engages in 
require continuous self-denial and patience. From all quarters there is 
but one testimony of his assiduity and success in casting ‘Light on Dark 
Paths.’ He has produced a hand book first of the kind, telling all that 
is known about the machinery for educating the blind, and giving such 


information as will enable those interested in the wellbeing of the blind 
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to effectively carry out any good intentions on their behalf. . . . 
The various systems of teaching the blind to read and write are 
described, and specimens are given of Dr. Moon’s and the Braille 
alphabets, arithmetic boards, writing frames, and other educational 
appliances. A chapter is introduced on the Education of the Blind in 
Common Schools, and the different methods of teaching are discussed. 
The best aids for those who lose their sight in mature life—and they 
number four-fifths of the blind —are treated of, and some attention is 
also paid to the subject of colour blindness. Mr. Meldrum gives a view 
of the whole field of operation among the interesting and unfortunate 
class. His book undoubtedly supplies a want, and should be in the 
hands of all who take an interest in the subject.” 


From the Right Hon. The KARL or Mar anv Ke ute, President 
of the Stirling, &c., Society for Teaching the Blind. 


““T am sorry that I have been unable to write 
to you sooner on the subject of your book. I was from home when 
they arrived. < : Beagle have now read it, am much interested in 
it, and consider it most valuable.” 


From G. Macuuuacn, Lsq., late Superintendent Royal School for 
the Blind, W. Craigmillar, Edinburgh. 


“*56 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


“*You have done your work well, and much 
credit is due to you for rendering such signal service to the cause of the 
blind, both as regards their better education and their different means 
and methods of employment.” 


North British Daily Mait. 


** Apart from the benevolent motive prompting 
its publication, there is much in ‘ Light on Dark Paths’ that deserves 
notice. It is doubtful, for example, if the defect known as colour- 
blindness is popularly appreciated as it ought to be, and one or two of 
the instances narrated are sufficiently remarkable. The inability to tell 
the difference between red and green appears to be the most marked 
form of colour-blindness. ‘A colour-blind carver and gilder had a son 
who painted a head with the face muddy green, which he conceived to 
be vermilion.” And again, ‘A Post Office clerk in Prussia was found 
to be constantly in difficulty with the stamps. The account would come 
wrong. Sometimes there was not enough money in return for stamps 
sold, and on other occasions there was too much. At length it was 
discovered that he was colour-blind, and could not distinguish red from 
green stamps.’ Considering that in railway signalling ‘red’ means 
danger and ‘green’ safety, the precautions taken to make sure that the 
drivers and others entrusted with the working of trains do not labour 
under this defect cannot be too strict. It is reassuring to learn that on 
some if not all of the Scotch railways a medical examination has to be 
passed to test their eye-sight before drivers are entrusted with trains.’ 
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From Rev. W. F. Gouvin, First Secretary of the Stirling, &c., 
Society for Teaching the Blind. 
“¢ Stirling. 
““My dear Mr. Meldrum,—I have been forcibly reminded of my 
négligence in not congratulating you on the publication of your book, 
‘Light on Dark Paths.’ It accomplishes its end most admirably—full 
of common sense and telling facts. It seems to be highly prized by all 
who take an intelligent interest in the blind. Yours, very sincerely.” 


Alloa Advertiser. 


“This handbook, which is full of valuable information to those 
interested in the amelioration of the condition of the blind, has just been 
published by our old friend and townsman, Mr. Robert Meldrum, 
Aberdeen. The handbook opens with an introductory historical sketch 
of education among the blind, which is altogether interesting. This is 
foilowed by a sketch of Asylums, Institutions, and Home Teaching 
Societies in Scotland, in which we observe that five pages are devoted 
by the author to the origin, progress, and present condition of the 
Stirling, Clackmannan, and Linlithgowshires Society for teaching the 
blind—a sketch which cannot fail to interest parties resident in this and 
the adjoining counties. An interesting feature of the book is a page 
devoted to Dr. Moon’s alphabet, which conveys to the reader an intel- 
ligent view of the style—raised letters—in which books are furnished to 
the blind. The work, as a whole, is most comprehensive, and deals 
with the subject in a thoroughly practical way. Not only have the 
salient points been dealt with, but the minutest details affecting any of 
the branches of the work has been duly recorded for the benefit of those 
interested in the improvement of the blind. We would commend all 
who wish trustworthy and reliable information on this subject to possess 
hemselves of a copy of Mr. Meldrum’s excellent handbook.” 


From Wm. Harris, Esq., Author of “A Guide to Institutions and 
Charities for the Blind.” 


“‘ Westcotes, Leicester, August 13th, 1883. 
< Sir, —When at York I bought a copy of your book, * Light on 
Dark Paths’; and I have thought that as I have obtained information 


from it, you may like to have a copy of the accompanying ‘ Guide, &c. 
Please accept of it, and believe me, yours faithfully.” 


From Mr. ALEXANDER SHIRRAS, Strichen. 
‘ “30th January, 1884. 
<< We duly received the book and slate, for 


which please accept our best thanks. The pegs for slate were all loose 
in the parcel, but Miss A. understands by your book how to place them 


quite well.” 
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From Mr. M. G. Macxenziz, President of the Scottish Out-door 
Blind Teachers’ Union. 
‘© Inverness. 
**J think your excellent little handbook gives out no uncertain 
sound as to how the blind should be taught. . . . The more the- 
blind rub shoulders with the sighted, it is, in my humble opinion, the 
better for them in after life.” 


Orcadian 6th October, 1889. 


“* Licht on Dark Paths is the attractive title of an interesting and 
useful book, written by Mr. R. Meldrum, Missionary Teacher of the 
Blind, Aberdeen. This book is worth reading by every one who has a 
heart to feel for the sorrows of others, especially for the many thousands 
in our,land who from birth, by disease or accident, are blind. The book 
is specially designed as a guide to those who would teach any blind 
person to read, write, or cipher. Mr. Meldrum is thoroughly qualified 
to act as instructor, as he has had many years’ experience, and has been 
more than ordinarily successful. He delights in his work and interests 
others in it, having the rare gift of communicating his information in a 
lucid and attractive manner. His aim has been to put his readers in 
possession of the most important information on the subject. He is 
most careful in disclaiming originality, he has gathered from various 
sources, and has judiciously given praise to whom praise is due. The 
author has orginality, and has gained a prize that any man might covet. 
He has invented a method by which letters can be written to the blind 
and read by them without the intervention ofa third person. For this 
he received the Keith Medal, and a piece of Plate from the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts, Edinburgh.” 
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